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Art. I. Travels in China; containing descriptions, observations, and 
comparisons, made and collected during the course of a short residence 
at the [mperial Palace of Yuen-min-yuen, and on a subsequent Journey 
through the country from Pekin to Canton, In which it is attempted 
to appreciate the rank that this extraordinary Empire may be consider- 
édto hold in the scale of civilized nations. By John Barrow, Esq. 
late Private Secretary to the Earl of Macartney, and one of his Suite 
a¢ Ambassador from the King of,Great Britain to the Emperor of 
China. illustrated with several Engravings. Quarto. pp. 632. 
Price 2]. 12s. Gd. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


T is not paying a couipliment, but rendering justice, to the 

present age, when we say, that knowledge is more widely 
diffused than at any former period, and that useful books are, 
m consequence, more genera ly sought after, and more exten- 
sively read. Books of travels, have, of late, been peculiar fa- 
routes with the public; and very justly. They increase our 
acquaintance with mankind; and lead us to more accurate 
views of national history, laws, and manners; and thus su ply, 
to reflecting minds, a rich varlety of ideas on subjects of high 
importance to the improvement and happiness of the human race: 
Some travellers relate mferely what they have seen, or heard; 
the occurrences of the road; and the few observations which 
forced themselves upon their minds. Even such publications, 
however, are not to be despised, as they tend to enlarge our 
tnowledze of geography and topography. There are other 
trvellers, who, in addition to these topics, sl.etch the histor 
ft the people whom they visit, describe thie nature of their 
government, explain their system of religion, delineate their 
manners and customs, and trace the progress of agriculture and 
comnerce. Works of this kind rise higher in value; and, 
where they are well executed, add greatly to the stores of human 
knowledge. In a third class, we may place those travellers, who 
put on the garb of the philosopher, and who, besides combining 
the labours of the two preceding classes, reason on what they 
we, hear, and narrate ; trace laws and usages to their source ; point 
out their effects on society ; give us a portrait of it’s moral and 
Political condition ; compare the scene around them with other 
Countries, im these respects; and estimate the rank, which it 
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holds in the scale of nations, as to knowledge, virtue, power, anj 
happiness. 

As a traveller of the latter class, Mr. Barrow, (whose remark 
on the Cape of Good Hope we have lately noticed), at the dis. 
tance of eleven years from his visit to China, lays an accouy, 
of it before the public. Concerning the causes of his delay, he 
is silent. We must content ourselves with learning, from inter. 
nal evidence, that it was to remove prejudices, and teach th 
British Empire to form just ideas of China, that he has at length 

utblished his Journal. 

Britain, till of late, had produced few authors, who could 
give an account of China from their personal knowledge. Ye 
this field of observation was not left waste. The missionaries of 
the church of Rome cultivated it with the utmost attention 

Matthew Ricci, one of the earliest and most considerable of 
them, laboured and travelled very extensively through the coup- 
try in the latter part of the sixteenth century. His life, and 
travels, were published at Augsburg, in 1615, in a quarto volume; 
for size and matter, nearly the same as Mr. B’s. and embracing 
every topic on which he treats. In the seventeenth century, be 
sides others, Le Comte published a small work, which goes over 
the same ground : it is evidently the production of a sensible man, 
and an acute observer. Du Halde’s History of China, which 
appeared in the former part of the eighteenth century, gives 4 
fuller account of every thing relative to this country, than either 
of those already mentioned. It is a compilation from the Jour 
nals and Observations of a considerable number of missionanes, 
many of whom had resided in China during the greater part ot 
their lives. Much additional information is contained in the 
volumes of Lettres edifiantes et curieuses, which have been com 
tinued since that time down to the period of the English En- 
bassy ; and in the Histoire Générale de la Chine, and the Me 
moires concernant T Histoire, les Sciences, les Arts, les Moeurs, 
et les Usages, des Chinois, par les Missionnaires de Pekin, wo 
extensive works, published at Paris, in quarto, about twenl) 


¥ Came since. 

Re authors certainly had the best opportynity of knowing 
China, that Europeans ever possessed. It is therefore expe 
dient, to compare their sentiments and narratives with those o! 
our countrymen ; and especially of Mr. Barrow, to whose woth, 
on account of it’s professions and decisions, we wish to pay po 
ncular attention. 

Some desultory preliminary remarks introduce the reader 
the embassy while at Batavia. It advances to the southern c0# 
of China, and enters the Yellow. Sea; in navigating the shallow 
waters of which, it was exposed to considerable dangers. hn 
the gulph of Pe-che-lee, near the mouth of the Pei-ho, or W hte 


Rivet. 
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River, Our countrymen quitted their ships, and were very cor- 
dially received by officers, whom the Emperor of China had 
nt out to meet them, and to conduct them to his capital. 
Commodious barges were prov! ided tor them, and they ascended 
the river for the space of 170 miles. The country, on both 
sides, especially near the sea, appeared far from fertile, indif- 
ferently cultivated, and thinly peopled ; but it gradually improy- 
ed. Vessels, without number, were seen; on board of which, 
thousands of families had thei ir fixed habitations. Tien-sing, 
about ninety miles from the sea, first gave them an idea of a 
Chinese city, and of Chinese population. At Tong-chao, with- 
in twelve miles of Pekin, they quitted the river ; and “ refresh- 
ed themselves in a spacious temple, from which the priests were 
turned out, without the least ceremony, to make room for the 
Embassy, consisting of one hundred persons nearly.” The y then 
travelled over a sat iy plain to the capital of the C ‘hinese Empire. 
Curiosity may well be conceived to have directed every eye to 
this supposed scat of wonders ; but it was not gratified. The 
walls were high: no houses appe ared above them; no stately 
edifices; nor spires of temples, raising their elevated tops above 
the rest. On their entrance, they found themselves in a wide 
street, unpaved; the buildings on each side, in general, only 
of one story high; in front of which, were shops of all kinds of 
wares. The houses were painted with the most gaudy colours ; 
and the merchandize was displayed to the best advantage. The 
crowd of people was immense ; and all were dilige ‘ntly employed 
about their own concerns. ‘Though they amused themselves in 
looking at the procession as it passed, the ‘y did not lose sight of 
their business, but soon returned to it again. The Embassy 
Procee ded throu; oh the city ,wa villa, about eight miles on the 
other side, near one of the palaces of the Emperor ; at which 
villa, i was proposed that they should reside. But the buildings 
lesigned for their accommodation were so inconvenient, and in 
ruinous a state, that Lord Macartney expressed his wish to 
return to Pekin; whe ‘re he was lodged in a house, whigkghad 
been built by a viceroy of Canton. With this, though di nd 
ill-furnished, he was obliged to content himself. The E’mperor 
was then at Gehol, in Tartary, where he usually resides during a 
part of the summer. He sent instructions to his ministers, that 
sore Macartney should be desired to proceed to that place; as 
‘was his wish that the English Ambassador should be introduced 
to him there, on his approaching birth-day. Thither the chict 
part of the cmbassy soon remove ‘d. 
Mr. Barrow remained behind, with Dr. Dinwiddie, to prepare, 






ey the Emperor's inspéction, the presents which he ad been sent 


um — Cl uly to put in order various pieces of mechanism, and 
athematieal and astronomical instruments. For this purpose, 
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apartments were provided for them, at Yuen-min-yuen,*a palag 
of the Emperor's, near Pekin. 

On the 30th of September, the Emperor returned to his Capi 
tal (having been preceded four days by the Embassy); and the 
next day he teok a view of the presents, and expressed his satis. 
faction with them. Notice having been given, by means of the 
European missionaries at Pekin, that preparations were making 
for the departure of the Embassy, Lord Macartney requested 
that a day should be fixed; and on the 7th of October he lef 
Pekin re tinfecté. No one object was accomplished, at whieh 
it aimed; and which it had come so many thousand miles to 
obtain. Some ascribe the failure to Lord Macartney’s refusal 
to make those profound obeisances, which foreigu ambassador 
had always been accustomed to make to ‘Te-whang-tee, or the 
Great Emperor. Others conceive, that to Kien-long and his 
ministers, the commerce of the English at Canton appeared 
insignificant a matter, that they would not condescend to give 
themselves any trouble about it. 

Onthe 7thof October, the Embassy left Pekin ; and, the nextday, 
embarked again on the Pei-ho, down which they sailed till they 
arrived at the city of Tien-sing. ‘They then entered the Eu-ho; 
and ascended it’s stream, tll they arrived at the Grand Canal; 
and, with some tew interruptions, were conveyed by an inland 
navigation, through the provinces of Pe-che-lee, Shan-tung, hi- 
ang-hou, Che-kiang, Niang-si, and Quan-tong, till they reached 
the city of Canton. On thew ay, thie y crossed several very large 
rivers; occasionally ascending or descending the channels o 
others ; and twice they were obliged to travel by land over hills and 
mountains. ‘lhe northern part of the country was the most bar 
ren, and the worst cultivated. Some of the southern provinees 
were exceedingly beautiful, and in a very high state of cultiva- 
tion. On their arrival at Canton, they found the ships ready tor 
their reception. 

[n the whole of the narrative, Mr. B. supports the character 
of an entertaiming and well-informed traveller. He observes, 
with @cuteness, eve ry thing, which his confined situation and 
hasty movements may be supposed to have presented to his view; 
and many of his remarks are just and interesting, A map ol 
China would have added, both to the pleasure and jnformation 
of the pe rusal; and the price of the book might have afforded 
that advantage ° \\ hateve r mAYy be thought ot the execution ot 
the plates, the subjects do not enttle them to a high degree of 
pratse ; 

That our readers may form an idea of Mr. Barrow’s manner, 
we insert the following extract, re lative loa subject that cannot 
but be unteresting to Our countrymen ; 

: ¢ The 
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«The press in China is as free as in England, and the profession of 
rinting open to every one, which is a singular circumstance, and perhaps 
‘he only instauce of the Kind, in a despotic government. It has usually 
hee seen supposed, that, in free countries only, where every person is equally 
nad er the protection, and equally liable to the penalties, of the law, the 

berty of the press could be cherished ; and that it was a thing next to 
impossible, that power founded in error and supported by oppression, could 
lug be maintained, where the press was free. In China the liberty 
at the press seems to excite no apprehensions i in the government. Daily 
newspapers are published in the capital ; circulating, something like our 
own, private anecdotes, de ymestic occurrences, public notices of sales, and 
the r wonde ‘rful virtues cf quack medicines. We were told that in one of 

se papers, the Portuguese missionary (mentioned in Mr. Grammont’s 
tt whe got a paragraph inserted, purporting the great neglect of the Eng- 
lish in having brought no presents for the princes of the blood, and for 
the Emperor's ministers. ‘This false and malicious paragraph was said 
tobe followed by another, insinuating that those for the Emperor were 
common articles of littl value. Another pretended to give a catalogue 
fthem, and included an elephant about the size of a rat, giants, dwarts, 
wishing pillows, and such like nonsense.’ pp. 392, 303. 

We have taken only a rapid glance of Mr. B's. Journal, be- 

cause the public has long been in possession of fuller accounts of 
he country from the publication of former writers on the Em- 
vassy; and because we consider his work as intended chiefly to 
delineate the physical, moral, and political character of the inha- 
bitants of China. In reference to these topics we shall more par- 
ucularly analyze it. We do not admire his arrangement of the 


different subje cts of investigation. Mr. B. does not display that 


lucidus ordo, which gives so much pleasure to the judicious reader. 
things are interweven, which should be separate; and many others 
e put out of their places. We shall, however, follow his method, 
ch as it is: making, first, a few remarks on some things, which 
reibly struck us in the perusal of the book. We refer to the 
haracter and qualilications of the writer, who sits down to the 
uous task of de ‘pic ting a nation, whic h comprises, ac cording 

some estimates, ne “arly a fourth part of the human race. 

ly a work ot this kind, to be impartial | Is a qualification of 
me importance. Pre judice views eve ry object with a jaun- 
“iced eye; and we are sorry to say, that “Mr. B. appears to be 
der its influence, in a degree beyond what falls to the lot of 
© greater part ¢ of writers. Literature should banish it from 
heart: but our author is not liberated from it. He is evi- 
‘vy not aware of its influence ; but every attentive reader nay 
‘reeive, and miust condemn it. A strong aversion to foreigners, 
‘a promment feature of Mr. B’s character. He is what would 
ld Le called a RED-HOT ENGLISHMAN, and feels a dislike 
ry thing that is not English. Elis own disposition ts strik- 
vat pourtraye do in the cde scription Which he gives of the Chi- 
x 3 nese 
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nese peasants, at the entrance of the Embassy into the province 
of Quan-tong. They ran after the barges, and saluted the Eng. 
lish with the “appellation of foreign devils. 

If, in addition to their being toreigners, they should happen 
to say, or do, any thing unfriendly to the honour or interests of 
England, woe unto them! To say nothing of the conte “mptuous 
manner in which Mr. B. treats other nations, the way in whieh 
he spe ‘aks of the Europe an missionaries, and of the people of 
China, furnishes a suflicient proot of our assertion. 

Many of these missionaries were men of literature, science, 
probity, and zeal ; and ought to have been spoken of with re. 
spect : but they were Fre ach, 0 r Portuguese, or Italians. In ad. 
dition to this crime, some of ios m, rese mbling Mr. B., were eager 
to —s what they conceived to be the welfare of their own 
country: and endeavoured to counteract the de ‘signs of the 
English, as prejudicial to its interests. ‘This provokes the author's 
ire beyond all bounds. But why should not they be allowed to 
love their country as well as Mr. B. loves his own? Th 
Chinese, unhappily for the character of the nation, refused to 
enter into a commercial treaty with the English. From that 
time, Mr. B. could see scarcely any thing wise, or great, or good, 

in the whole empire ; and, under the influence of this dislike, he 
draws a portrait of the Chinese, which the people of England are 
called to behold as a taithtul resemblance of the original! 

WW ec have no intention, by these remarks, to censure the love ol 
our country. ‘That is an affection implanted in’ man, like al 
other allections, for the wisest purposes; but we mean to cor 
demi ics undue influence in the present instance, both in dis 
colouring the picture of the Chinese nation, and in denying to 
others the privileges which it claims for itself. 

To write with justness and accuracy on the subjects of this 
volume, an author should ‘ve we Ih ac quainte ‘<d with human nature: 
and should be aware of that ¢ lepravity of the human heart, which 
the Sacred Seri cures assert,and whieh observation and experience 
confirm. He should likewise be ac quainted with the nature and 
excelience of true religion: with the salutary and extensiv 
effects, which it produces on the character and dispositions of 
midividuals and of nations; and with the many pernicious conse- 
quences, which must necessarily ensue, where it is unknown: 
since no false svstem can sup] ply its place. Without the know 

ledge of these things, a writer is in danger of stumbling at every 
steps of ascribing effects to wv rong causes, and ot attributing that, 
to laws and to forms of government, which springs from humaa 
a pravity and false religion. That Mr. B. betrays a deficienct 
in these respects, In a great variety of instances, we take no 
pleasure in being compelled to declare T 
¥ 
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The delineation of characters has been a favourite employ- 
ment of authors, both ancient and modern. To do it well, of 
‘ndividuals, even where impartiality guides th@.pen, is extremely 
dificult: how much more must it be so ip respect of nations, 
where the diversity is so great! In every @gttntry, there are meek 
men, and furious men; brave men, and cowards; wise men, and 
fools; good men, and bad: will one common description suit 
them all? Let it be allowed, however, that there are certain 
characteristic features of particular nations: it requires intimate 
acquaintance, to know them ; an acute sight, to discern the nice 
lines of character; and a pencil dipt in colours, neither too 
lowing nor too harsh, to delineate them. Whether Mr. B. pos- 
sess. these qualifications, is the question. Scarcely one thing 
in China does he mention with commendation: a multitude of 
objects calls forth his censure. 

The intercourse between the sexes displeases him. The ladies 
are confined to the house; or if they go abroad, are veiled. Mr. 
B. cites the men before an European tribunal, and condemns 
them without mercy, for not allowing their wives and daughters 
those social pleasures which English temales enjoy. But an Asi- 
atic court would decide the cause differently, and our fair coun- 
trywomen would, in their turn,be condemned. Mr. B’s. censure 
falls not on China only, but on Asia at large. It may be in part 
ascribed to the system of religion. The influence of christianity 
would counteract it, and produce a change. ‘There was more 
social intercourse between the sexes among the Israelites, than in 
any civilized country of southern Asia, either in ancient or modern 
tiines. 

\ propensity to gaming Mr. B. considers as common to all 
ranks of the Chinese; and where cards and dice cannot be had, 
one kind of gambling is practised by the fingers. The want of 
social worship is justly represented as injurious to the national 
character. Indifference to each other's welfare is laid to their 
charge: but whether it exists in a greater degree, than may be 
expected in a nation of Pagans, whose religion furnishes no 
motive to brotherly love, may well be a matter of doubt. To in- 
difference, Mr. B. adds erueity ; and he adduces, in proof, the 
correction with the Bamboo, which the mandarins are said to 
bestow liberally on those who commit breaches of public order. 
Mir. Anderson, we recollect, mentions, that the fiogging of a 
marine by the command of his officer (the same kind of punish- 
ment that is daily inflicted in the army and navy), so much dis- 
yusted the Chinese, that they censidered the English as a people 

estitute of humanity. Dishonesty ranks as another Chinese 

ice, especially towards foreigners: the purlieus of St. Giles’s, it 
rems, do not produce more ingenious thieves. ‘The author, at 
he sume time, allows, that the Embassy did not lose a single 

R 4 article, 
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article, in the whole course of the journey, from the mouth of 
the Pei-ho to Canton. ‘The “gens of exposing infants for, 
nishes Mr. 8. with a just plea for accusing the Chinese, a large 
roportion of them at least, with a want of natural ; .ffection, 
Tn the city of Pekin, where the population is said to be three 
millions, the number of infants exposed may be twenty-fouy 
daily. But he candidly observes (as well as the Abbé Grosier), 
that many of these are still-born children, or such as have died 
within the month, and who by this means are buried at the 
public chara s, as the expence ot al fit wre al in ( hina j 1s very 
considerable ; so that those who are really e xposed alive, may be 
comparattvel, ly te W. 

This melancholy practice is sup pose «| to originate in extreme 
yindigence; and, in a population so immense as that of China, 
indigence is likely to be felt ina degree beyond what is ordinarily 
known in any partof Europe. Mr. B. illustrates this by an ai- 
fecting ance dote, p. 174. 


‘A respectable French missionary now in London, who was many 
years in Fo-kien, told me that he once happened to call on one of his 
converts just at the moment his wife was brought to bed. The devoted 
infant was delivered to the father, in order to be plung i into a jar of 
water that was prepared for the purpose. The missionary expostulated 
with the man on the heinousness of an act that was a crime against God 
and nature. ‘The man persisted ; that having already more than he could 
support, it would be a greater crime to preserve a life condemned to want 
and misery, than to take it away without pain. The missionary finding 
that no argutaent of his was likely to divert him from his purpose, ob- 
served that, as achristian, he would not refuse him the satisfaction of 
saving the infant's soul by bapusm. During the ceremony, as the father 
held the infant in his arm:, he hap pene ‘d to cast his eyes on it’s face, 
when the missionary thought he perceive L the fe eling s of nature begin 
to work ; and he protracted the ceremony, to give time for the latent 
spark of parental affection to kindle into flame. When the ceremony 
was ended; ‘ Now,” says the missionary, ‘* I have done my duty in 
saving a soul from perishing.” And I,” rejoined the man, ‘ w ill do 
mine by saving it’s lie,” and hurried away with the infant, to deposit it 
in the bosom of it's mother.’ 


The infere nee which Mr. B. dr: iws, “ that filial piety among 
the Chinese, may be rather considered in the light of an ancient 
precept, carrying with it the weight of a positive law, than 
the effect of sentiment,” is by no means legitimate. Who would 
arguc, that, because some women in ¢Ais country strangle their 
infants to conceal their out ana shame, the ‘retore mothe rs in 
England are destitute of natural a i ction?) Such general con- 
clusions from premises so partial are calculated to mislead the 
credulous and unwary reader. 

All the vices of the Chinese, which Mr. B. enumerates, ar 
mentioned in: the cts of the missionaries: but they enum 
rat 
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rate virtues also, which, in Mr. B’s. national estimate, are by no 
means so prominent as they ought to be. 

Sobricty is so general, that Mr. B. did not observe one person 
intoxicated, through the whole extent of the Chinese empire, till 
he came to Canton, where the E ropeans corrupt their morals. 
Yet even this, Mr. B. will scarcely allow to be a virtue; for he is 
almost angry with them, for going home, eve ry man to his family, 
at the close of his daily labour, and not assemb ling in the ale- 
house to spend an hour or two. Were every man in E ugiand 
sober; and, at the conclusion of his daily labour, to retire into 
the bosom of his family ; how many vices, how much personal 
and domestic misery would it not pre vent; aud how much ex- 
pence would it not save to the nation ? 

For industry, which may justly stand in the foremost rank of 
national virtues, and to w hich E wugland owes so much, no coun- 
try under heaven will be found to excel, nor perh: aps to equal, 
China. So uncommon, and so much out of fashion, is idleness, 
that it is recorded of one of the emperors, that, seeing a man 

unemployed, he expre ‘ssed his regret; and his fears, that, on 
account ot that mans icdllene ss, SOMC One ot his subje cts must be 
that dav destitute of food. Lor a poner disposition and be- 
haviour, creat praise is due to the Chinese. ‘That veneration for 
old age, which is universal, and which every man practically dis- 
plays in his own house, by supporting his parents, cannot be tog 
highly commended. That the laws should e njoin It, certainly is 
not, as Mr. B. would insinuate, to their cisp raise; and that the 
people should practice it, Is highly totheir honour. Respect for 
magistrates is another virtue prev: dent in China: those who are 
organs of the laws have a just claiin to respect; and no where is 
itmore completely rendered. ‘There is blended with it something 
peculiarly endearing: every magistrate Is supposed to partake of 
the paternal character; and the homage which is paid, is the 
willing and affectionate veneration of a child to his father. 

ln a delineation of the Chinese character, ought these good 
qualities to have been passe dd b YY, OF scarce ly noticed? We are 
far from saying, that it was Mr. B's. design, to draw a caricature, 
instead of a character of the Chinese ; cs justice constrains us 
to say, that this is what he has done. 

The written language of China is the crux Grammaticorum. 
rh ere are many dithe ultics attend: hie r the 
yet been solved. Notwithstanding th 


subject, Which have not 
‘labours of the mission- 


anes, we have still very much to learn, and a thousand que stions 
lo ask: Du Hlaide enters into an investigation of the Chinese 
tongue, and has cot mpil led a brief grammar. Mr. B. rejects the 


idea of its orig in being hic rowlyp neal, or picture -writing, as has 
becn common! y supposed. Tle asserts that the characters are 
Of inere arbitrary invention; and that, if ever they were of a 


hicrog!y- 
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hieroglyphical form, it has long since entirely vanished. — Fro 
residing but a few months in the country, and having bu: 
little opportunity for scientific study, it is not to be expected 
that Mr. B. can be so well acquainted with the language, ag ty 
furnish additional information on this difficult and mysterious 
subject. ‘The Jesuits must know a thousand times more of the 
Chinese wnenne ve than he could possibly have attained. When, 
theretore, we see him attacking Dr. Hagar’s system, we think 
it would ‘se Bh a in them both to go to school, before they 
venture to contend on such a theme. 
(To be continued.) 


Art. II. An Exposition of the Lord's Prayer ; in which are comprehend. 
ed, an Account of the Origin of the Prayer; an Explanation of it’s se. 
veral Petitions; and a Demonstration that, according to it's Natural 
[uterpretation, it contains a complete Summary of Christian Doctrine 
with Notes, critical and illustrative. By the Rev. Joseph Mendham, 
M. A. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxv. & 201, price 4s. Rivingtons, London, 
1503, 


THE author of this small, but acute and learned volume, in- 
forms his readers, that it has frequently and forcibly occurred 
to him, that Expositors of the Lord’s Prayer, in general, seem to 
have interpreted it,“ as if it had been originally delivered in their 
own language, and almost in their own age.” ‘They appear to 
him “ not to have bestowe d sufhie lc nt pains, in se tiling the pre- 
cise and grammatical meaning oé it’s several parts ; and the errors, 
to which such neglect has exposed them, have necessarily multi- 
plied, in proportion to the extent and particularity of their com- 
ment. So that, whatever merit their produc tions might POSSess, 
as theological disquisitions, they have tailed in the qualifications 
which are essential to an < xposition.” 

We acquiesce in these remarks; and we think it but justice 
to say, that Mr. Mendham has, in this volume, removed all ground 
ol sitar ‘ omplaint in future. ‘The author shall state his own 
obyee t and pian. tle tells us, that 


‘ He has endeavoured to bring forward all the information which can 
be attained, and whatsoever may be reasonably conjectured, concerning 
the origin, and peculiar circumstances, of the Lord's Prayer ; to fix, with 
all the precision which a diligent reference to critical works of the first 
authority could furnish, the exact meaning of each of it’s petitions; at 
least, to put in b ossession of the reader the materials, by which he may 


judg * for himself: and then, and not tll then, to deduce from each part 
critically explained, were various important at id practical doctrines, which 
this perfect and comprehensive form of praver contains. A. trial is made 
at the close, by what evidence the antient opinion is supported, that the 
Lord's Praver comprehends a complete summary of Christian doctrine; 
or, in the laconic and forcible language ot Tertullian, is an Epitome of th 
bale 
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whole G rospel. In one word, it has been his object, not so much to say 
what might, as what ought to be said.’ Pref. pp. iv. v. 


In an Introduction, of 25 pages, it is the design of Mr. M. “ to 
enquire into some circumstances respec ting the origin, the con- 
tents, and the proper use of this Prayer ; which will,” he obse ‘rves, 

* qui ality us, not only to form amore c ompe tent judge ment of it’s 
meaning and exe -ellence, but to use it in a manne r more accepta- 
ble to God, and more effectual to our own benefit.’ 

With respect to the origin of this prayer, the author remarks, 
that there Is every reason to believe, that our Lord, in delivering 
it, conformed to a custom of the Jewish teachers of his time, of 
delivering a certain compendious Form of Prayer to their scholars. 
The probability of this ts confirmed, indeed, * by the striking 
similarity which subsists between this prayer, and certain por- 
nhions ot the ane ic nt Je Ww ish pr aye Ss oa similar ty sO Cc ‘lose, th: il if 
the corresponding passages In the latter are colle cted loge ther 
into one prayer, they will nearly produce that which Christ deli- 
vered.” 

Our readers will be pleased to see these passages, as they are 
collected in Mr. M.’s Introduction. ‘They are as follows; the 
authorities being annexed : 

‘ Our Father which art in heaven ; (Maimonides, in Tephillot.) Thy 
name le sanctified; (Capellus, ex Euchologiis Judaeorum.) Thy king- 
dom reign; (Drusius, ex libro Musar.) Do thy will in heaven; (Bab. 
Berachoth.) Forgive us our sins; (In almost all their prayers.) Lead 
us not into the hand of te mptation ; (in Libro Musar, apud Drusium.) 
and deliver us from Satan; (In preceies Judaeorum.) Jor thine is tae 
kingdom, and thou shalt reign gloriously, for ever and ever; (In their 
Liturgies.) Introd. p. XVil. 


Mr. M. r marks, however, that the “ Lord’s Prayer, although 
une diately st lected from forms in use among the Jews, has, 
b the ‘in, it’s origi: iulsource, as far at least as the m: atte ris con- 
‘erned, in the sacred writings of the Old ‘Testament;” and that 
iv Lord, by adopting expressions in general use, avoided giving 
unnecessary offence, and rendered the torm which he ein. 
nore intelligible than it could have been had he invented phrases 
and sentences perfectly original. “ It’s excellence and supe- 
rority,” he adds, ** consist in the union of these two qualities— 
CONCISCNeSS and comprehensive 1CSS, W hile it rejects every 
thing trivial and of secondary moment, it embraces the whole cir- 
cle of whatsoever is essential to the glory of God and human 
happiness.” 
‘ir. M., in speaking of the contents of this prayer, divides it 
into three pi arts: the first sentence, which is the Address; the last, 
ich is a Doxology ; - and the intermediate six, which form what 
ay properly be called the Pr: iver. Of these six petitions, the 
first 
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first three relate to God, representing, however, the desire of the 
petitioner; and the other three to ourselves, Sincerity and fep. 
vency, the author considers as the dispositions of mind necessary 
lor the proper use of this prayer ; alter enlarging upon which, 
he concludes the Inte duction with some pertinent reflections 
the necessity of the Holy Spirit's agency, to suggest and 
rm our pray rs; and of the Redeemer’s mediation, to render 
thr nh ace ‘epti it) le ane ( theae 1OUS. 

Hlaving thus ealarged on the Introduction, which, as our 
readers may perceive, contains much interesting matter, we shall 
coutent ourselves with giving afew specimens of the author's 
entiments and STN ec, and a general character ol ‘the work. No 
Christian, we think, can read the following adimirable passage, 
without feeling his heart elevated. 


on 


‘When our souls are renewed by the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and by faith we rest all our hope of the divine acceptance 
upon the merits ot Christ; then it is that God conters upon us the dig- 
nity and privilege of adopting us as his sons. Adoption is that act, by 
which any person receives another into his family, owns _ for his son, 
and appoints him bis heir, ‘To be adopted, therefore, by the Supreme 
and intinitels pe riect Be ing, in the full sense of this large and significant 
term, is to be advanced to the most honourable of all relations, and to 
attain the highest hie t of Christian ambition. It constitutes us imme- 
diately heirs of God and jot heirs with Christ; Gal. iv. 0, 7. Rom, 
vin. Lo—tT7. When the seraphic Apostle, John, contemplated the 
happiness and honour of this state he was transported with admiration, 
‘ Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God.’ 1 John, ni. 1. And with the 
same sentiments we shall contemplate it, when, as the consequence of 
our adoption, we receive the spirit of adoption, rendering us_ sensible of 


our happy condition, and exciting, in our hearts, those affections which 
are suitable to it. ‘Then we behold our God as a kind and merciful 
Father. In the hght of his reconciled countenance, as well as in his 
proclamation of merey to mankind, we read with joy the pardon of our 
sins—the remission of our guilt. We exult in the assurance that, by 
means of divine grace, our corrupt nature shall be held in subjection, 
nd sin s! t | dominion over us. We no longer dread or shun 


the all-seeme eve ot our Maker. because we know that he regards us 
with complacent affection ; and although the continual detectiveness of 


ony obedience with our occasional trespasses, as they dishonour, cannot 
fail to oftend him; yet when he contemplates the general tenor of our 
| ,the principles which prevail and govern in our souls, he is pleas d 
even with the imperfect work of las own hands. lis image he reeog- 
hizes mm bh mwever icon] letely restored—though the traces of it be 
so faint as to be scarcely discermib! Lis mercy throws a veil over the 
defi he we ws our frame: he considers our frailty. He exer- 
Cises t rds us the tenderness, not of an « “phen . but a heavenly parent. 
Asat th rpitieth bis children, so the Lord pi tieth them that fear him. 
Tl results likewise to the Christian—the adopted son of the Most 
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Hich, as a portion of the spirit of adoption, a conviction that, resigning 
the management of his concerns into the hands of his heavenly Father, 
ll things shall work together for his good; so that however perplexed 
and intricate, however dark and adverse the dispensations of providence 
may appear, he is assured that they all conspire to one end; and that, as 
sj] events are under the controul and direction of Him, whose purpose 
cannot be frustrated, ¢Aat end, in spite of all discouragements and impe- 
Jiments, shall be accomplished, ‘The hand, that conducts him through 
the various scenes and events of this earthly state, shall at length bring 
him to the complete and endless h ippiness prepared for him. 

‘le isa happy condition to be able thus to repose in the paternal care 
and affection of a Being who can execute to the utmost limits of his de- 
termination—who has only to will our telicity, and our felicity is cer- 
tain, In the present world, as we see but darkly, so we enjoy but im- 

rectly : our hope however, like our path, is as a shining light, which 
lineth more and more unto the perfect day. Every revolving sun 
brings us still nearer to the full fruition of the divine love. The time of 
our minority, and of our detention from the inheritance, to which our 
supern itural and heave nly birth entitles us, is fast approaching to it's ter- 
mination. And then we shall come to the possession of those unspeak- 
able joys and glories, which are reserved in heaven as the portion of the 


chiidren of God.’ pp. 14—109. 


On the clause “ Thy kingdom come,” Mr. M. observes, 


‘Ifwe use the petition now under consideration with the qualifications 
which are necessary to the acceptance of all our prayers—with sincerity 
aud fervency—we not only express a desire of the advancement of the 
Messiah's kingdom, but we engage, in the most powerful and solemn 
mauner, to become subjects of it ourselves. It has been shewn to be 
the principal and distinguishing character of this Kingdom to enjoin and 
require a spiritual obedience, He, therefore, who desires to become a 
subject of it, must not content himself with an external submission, 
however exact and Jaborious: it must be his chiet object, and his most 
earnest endeavour to have the divine laws written upon his heart, there 
to operate in all their force, commanding, prohibiting, controuling, and 
regulating, all the affections; and bringing every thought into obedience 
toChrist. His loyalty to his divine Sovereign must consist, not in public 
expressions of attachment alone, but in that inward reverence and de- 
votion, in that deep sense of the divine Majesty, and in that cordial sub- 
nussion to the divine Authority, which stimulate him to a voluntary and 
active dedication of himself to the service of his God and King, inspire 
him with an ardent zeal for the divine glory, engage him to renounce 
ll the works of darkness and cultivate the fruits of the Spirit, excite 
him to perform the Will of God with alacrity and perseverance, and 
make him ready at the command of duty to sacrifice his lite. Such 
must he be, who aspires to the honour of being the subject of the Mes- 
siah's Kingdom here, or hopes to be partaker of his heavenly Kingdom in 
the world to come. Such must de be, who would not be convicted of 
hypocrisy when he prays to God, that His Kingdom may come.’ 
Pp. 00, 67. 

Were the following observations duly weighed, they woul 
diffuse 
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diffuse general contentment among the different orders g 
sociel V. 

He who desires riches knows not whether he desires a blessing or g 
curse. He desires a talent, in the possession of which there js 
danger, and for the employment of which he is highly responsible. Riches 
ere frequently unable to administer present happiness; and they hare 
little or no power to alleviate present affliction. And even should they 
answer the most sat wuine expectations of enjoy ment, when the pe 
mons of death arrives, the wretched worldling must be severed from 
them for eternity.” p. 112. 

On the petition, “ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debiors;” we notice the following passages : 


‘The full consideration of this subject will open to us a view of the 
entire system, and the distinguishing character, of that Revealed Religion, 
upon which, as Christians, we place all our hopes of the divine accept- 
ance, and of future felicity. 

‘The great characteristic of the Gospel is that it is a Remedial dispen- 
sation. It is a provision for an extraordinary case. It was not intended 
as a law of life for innocent, though peccable, beings, who only required 
that their state should be esta blished or improved ; but addressing the 
persons to whom it was proposed as guilty and exposed to divine punish- 
ment, it's object was, in the first and principal place, to provide a Re- 
medy. The very name, by which our blessed Lord—the chief subject 
ot this sacred word—is commonly distinguished, is a sufficient evidence 
of the truth of this position. He can be called our Saviour in no other 
sense than as saving us from some evil, or providing a remedy for some 
calamity which we either suffer, or have just reason to apprehend. And all 
his other principal appellations are in unison with this. When he is called 
our Redeemer, our Deliverer, the Physician of the sick, the propitiation 
the sacrifice, for our sins, the same idea runs through al) the names— 
that of a Remedy. It we examine the terms which are intended to ex- 


—— 


press the great object of his mission and ministry, we shall be brought 
to precisely the same conclusion. That object is represented in different 
places of Scripture to be our Salvation, our Pardon, our Deliverance from 
the wrath ome, our Reconciliation with God, our Justification in his 
sight. ‘Lhe description which the Gospel, in many express passages, 
gives of mankind universaily—a description which, where not expres 

1s uniformly supposed and never contradicted—plainly proves that the 
Gospel, as intended tor the benefit ef mankind, must be of a remedial 
nature. Jn fact, ther no part of the gospel in which: this character is 
not conspicuous: all its duties, all it’s doctrines speak to the same 
persons and in the same language—they speak to Sinners, and they pro- 
pose the Remedy for sin. But uf all other evidences of the truth of the 
position here detended were wanting, the great central doctrine of the 
l—the Sacrifice which Christ made for sin by his death, together 
with his resurrection, which was the seal of it’s acceptance—might stane 
alone, and would of itself be tully sufficient for the establishment of the 
assertion. For what was the plain and avowed object of our blessed 
Saviour, in submitting to this act of humiliation, but to deliver mankind 
from the punishment which ¢hey had deserved, by enduring it [Himself ® 
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« We are far from denying it to be an object of high importance in the 
system of the gospel, to reduce men to a state of obedience, and to form 
inthem habits of virtue and holiness ; but we contend that it is, in or- 
der, a posterior or secondary object. ‘The primary object of this dis- 
pensation is to present to the acceptance of mankind a remedy for their 
miserable condition—the remission of their sins, and the hope of future 
happiness. And to procure this. benefit, it may safely be affirmed, 
neither instruction the most efficacious, nor example the most illustrious 
possessed either aptitude or sufficiency. The principal character there- 
fore which Christ sustained was neither that of an Instructor, nor that of 
an Example.’ p. 128. 


Concerning Temptation, the author remarks, 


‘We may consider temptation, in it’s external character, either as an 
incentive to sin, or as a trial of obedience. Every species, therefore, 
of temporal happiness, whether real or imaginary, whether in itself 
lawful or unlawful, is capable of becoming a temptation : it becomes 
such, the moment the enjoyment of it interferes with our duty. ‘The 
same may be affirmed of the various afflictions of life ; they become a 
temptation to us, whenever they cannot be avoided without the neglect 
or violation of the divine law. With temptations of one or other ot 
these descriptions we are surrounded on all sides, in our present state ; 
and the poiuts at which we are vulnerable excced all caleulation.’ 
pp. 149, 150. 


Several other passages deserve to be pointed out to our readers; 
such as, the Remarks upon the Divine Perfections, with the oper 
influence of them upon our minds, pp. 3I—45; on the Kass 
of the Messiah’s Kingdom, pp. 58—66; on the Will of God as 
determining the conduct of his Providence, pp. 71—81; on our 
Dependence upon God, pp. 97-105; on the Jewish Sacrifice * 
and the Atonement of Clirist, pp. 130—139; and the estimate of 
the authenticity of the Doxology, pp. L6Q—176. 

In the Conclusion, Mr. M. observes, 


‘ Were we to draw a brief outline of the Christian religion, we should 
say, that it is founded upon a knowledge of God and of ourselves ; that 
from this knowledge results such a conviction of our guilt as leaves us no 
hope but in the divine mercy, pardoning our sins and restoring us to the 
favour of our Maker, conferred, however, upon such terms as it pleases 
the gracious Bestower to prescribe ; that, receiving this mercy with re- 
ference and gratitude, it 1s Our duty to spend the remainder of our lives 
in a sincere and entire devotion to the will of God, depending upon his 
gtace for ability so to do ; and that, as the reward of such acceptance 
of the divine mercy, and such submission to the divine will, we may ex- 
pect, not only the favour of God in this world, but a perfect deliverance 
trom all evil, and an advancement to eternal happiness in the world to 
come :—the entire reverse of which will be the lot of the impenitent and 
disobedient.’ PP. L775 173. 
Ile then shews, at large, that the Lord’s Prayer, as explained 
d illustrated by him, so fills up this outline, that it may be 
o justly 
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justly considered as comprising an entire system of Christian 
Tisesty: and be received, therefore, “ not only as a pattern of 
devotion, but as a manual or epitome of our re ligion, embracing 
whatever re lates to the faith, to the practice, and to the hope oi 
Christians. 

The style of this work is, in general, classically pure. We 
have, moreover, seen little occasion to differ, in sentiment, from 
the author. ‘The idea of an “ imperfect work of his own hands’ 
vie it spoken « ot God, Is, however, scarcely accurale ; the Same 

ay be said of some ¢ Xpre ssions in the extract from pp. 177, 178, 
Pr ayer is represe nted, perhaps, in the preface, too exclusively as a 
d itu: : if shi ould | be entores a as a privileg vr also, ¢ oTac iously granted 
to smatul man. ‘he work discovers creat judginent and piety ; und 
the notes dis splay varied and accurate reading. As these are, th 
deed, chiefly of sucha nature as to be be yond common readers, 
we would recominend to the au thor, to select those parts of his 
Exposition which are best adap ted for general christian edification, 
and to print them, ina cheap form, for the use of the unlearned. 
[he Vi I me its I 1S a most acc pt al le present to all who can 
appreciate its value; aud we hope it is an earnest of what may 
be hereatier expected trom the writer. 








Art. WI. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence of Sir 
William Jones. - I " hear agen pp. xvi. and 530. Price 
11. 10s. (imperial 4to, 21. . Od. boards). Hatchard, 1804. 


re unrivalled talents have any claim on our admiration, and 

dep irted excellence any Interest In our reeret, the name of 
Sir W. Jones must toretbly affect every heart of sensibility. 
Few indeed have so justly excited at once the astonishment and 
affection of mankind: for rarely do we see supe rior genius and 
protou ul erudition, unitine with the ace omplishme nts of polished 
hie, to adorn and digmify the public , soc ial, and pe ‘rsonal virtues. 
‘The survey of this illustrious character may furnish many un 
portant lessons: and the pe n of bi wor aphy was never employed 
to more advantage, than in de ineating the progress ot merit 
towards distinction, and in recording the triumphs of industry 


and perseverance. The history of eminent men, however, i 
comparative I LUSETVICe able, wha nmoit aftords ho encouragement 
to . tion: af the v have owed the vreatnhess to premature ta- 
lents, to gyeneed circumstances, or unme riled patronage, the 


} 
mind immediately deciines the une qus al contest, and retires to its 


it slumber, unmoved by the charms of glory, hg > it des- 
pais Oot OoDLAInNING. But the sueccesstul career ot S a ir ° Jones 
received no aid from either miraculous talents, or an pai 


nary coubination of circumstances. this allainments were the 
evident result of that energy at id perseverance, which he applied 
to his early studies, and exerted to the latest pertod of his life; 
and, 
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and, allowing all its importance to the melius lutwm, or original 
organization, most of his acquisitions are still, in a great degree, 
within the reach of similar efforts, if commenced at the same time 


cof life, and continued with the same assiduity. How unmanly, 


therefore, how inglorious Ais conduct, who, with such an ex- 
ample before him, can endure to debilitate his faculties in dis- 
sjpation and excess, and to sacrifice his time to ease and inacti- 
vity! Such are the reflections, which must naturally occur to 
an ingenuous mind, in perusing this interesting volume: we will 
not, however, anticipate the fechngs which it must excite; nor the 
silent but forcible appeals, which it so often prefers to our reve- 
rence and aficetion ; but hasten to sketch an outline of the narra- 
tive, and give some idea of the general contents of the volume. 

From the following documents, the noble editor has derived 
the ground-work of his Memoirs. The first, says Lord 'T. 
“which appears to have been written only a few months before 
his death,” 

‘Is asingle sheet written by Sir William Jones, containing short no- 
tices of his situation and occupations during every year of his life; it is 
indeed extended beyond the date of his existence, to the 50th year, op- 
posite to which the words cvy S:a, if God pleases, are inserted... For the 
first twenty-two years of it, my authorities are ample and satisfactory ; 
they consist principally of memoranda written by Sir William himself, 
and in describing the occurrences of this period, I have frequently avail- 
ed myself of his own words... The account of the last twelve years of 
his lite in India, is chiefly supplied by my own recollection, assisted by 
information collected from his writings and correspondence,’ Pref, p. viii. 


l'rom his twenty-second year, 1768 (erroneously printed 1778), 
to 1783, the materials were less complete, and the narrative 1s 
ess circumstantial. 

The father of Sir W. Jones is well known to the learned, as a 
mathe matician: he was able, indeed, to trace his origin to the 
meient chieftains of Wales ; but was indebted to his own talents, 
for his elevation from the rank of a petty Anglesey yeoman, to 
the intimate familiarity of Lord Macclestield, Sir lsaac Newton, 
and many other patrons and favourites of science. By his marriage 
with Miss Mary Nix, the daughter of a respectable cabinet- 
inaker, he had three children; the youngest ot whom, the illus- 
rious subject of these Memoirs, was born in September, 1746. 
The character of Mrs. Jones, on whom, by the death of her 
husband three years afterwards, the mnportant duties of educa- 
tion entirely devolved, he quaintly expressed in the following de- 
‘cripuion, Which is no less just to her merits, than characteristic 
of his own seientifie precision : 

_ “She was virtuous without blemish, generous without extravagance, 
‘rugal but not niggard, cheerful but not giddy, close but not sullen, in- 
senious but not conceited, of spirit but not passionate, of her company 
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cautious, in her friendship trusty, to her parents dutiful, and to her hugs. 
band ever faithful, loving, and obedient.’ pp. Q—12. 


To the well-directed exertions of this excellent woman, her 
son was greatly indebted tor the multifarious talents, Which he 
afterwards displayed ; and for the increasing stream of honour 
and distinction, which attended his memorable progress. 


‘Jn the plan adopted by Mrs. Jones for the instruction of her son, she 
proposed to reject the severity of discipline, and to lead his mind insen- 
sibly to knowledge and exertion, by exciting his curiosity, and directing 
it to useful objects. To his incessant importunities for information on 

casual topics of conversation, which she watc hfully stimulated, she con- 
stantly re plie “d, read, and you will know ; a maxim, to the observance of 
which he always acknowledged himself indebted for his future attains 
ments. By this method, bis desire to learn became as eager as her wish 
to teach ; and such was her talent of instruction, and his facility of re- 
taining it, that in his fourth year, he was able to read, distinetly and 
rapidly, any English book. She particularly attended at the same time 
to the cultivation of his memory, by making him learn and repeat some 
of the popular speeches in Shakespe are ind the best of Gay's Fables.’ 


At the close of his seventh year (1753), he was placed at 
Harrow-sc io then under the Supe rintendance of Dr. Thacke- 
ray : whence he was removed, two years afterwards, in conse- 
quence of a fracture of his thigh, a circumstance which detained 
him a whole year from his studies. During this recess, his mo- 
ther amused him with suitable Enelish books; and the perusal of 
Dryden’s Virgil and Pope’s juvenile produc tions awakened his 
poctical talents, and excited him to imitation. His classical 
studies, however, were totally suspended; and the little which he 
had gained in the first two years, was neatly lost in the third. 

On his return to school, he was, neverthele ss, placed in the 

same class which he would have attained, if the course of his 
education had not been interrupted. His consequent incapability 
was ascribed to dulness or indolence, and was unfeelingly pu- 
nished by his tutor with such degradation and corporal chastise- 
ment, as would have paralysed (we speak from observation), the 
faculties of an ordinary mind. But bis astonishing industry and 
applic atton burst their way througli oppression and disgrace ; ; he 
regained the rank from which he had been degraded, rose to the 
he ad ot his class, and ob Une d Sve ry }! ITIZe whicl ‘nh Was proposed 
to stimulate and reward exertion. From the controul of this 
inhuman pedagogue, he was removed in his twelfth year to the 
upper school; and at this time displayed the singular powers of 
his memory, a writing out, from recollection, the Tempest of 
Shak: peare. “From this period, bis classical studies, ang other 
pursuits counecte ‘d with them, but not required by the dise ipline 
of the school, appear to have engage ‘dall his attention, and to 
have employed every moment of his time 
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‘He translated into English verse several of the epistles of Ovid, all 
the pastorals of Virgil, and composed a dramatic piece on the story of 
Meleager, which he denominated a tragedy ; and it was acted during the 
vacation, by some of his school-fellows, with whom he was most inti- 
mate. In his own play he performed the part of the hero., , His im- 
provement in the knowledge of prosody was truly extraordinary; he 
soon acquired a proficiency in all the varieties of Roman metre, so that 
he was able to scan the trochaic and iambic verses ot Terence, before his 
companions even suspected that they were any thing but mere prose... 
Such was the extent of his attainments, and such his facility of compeo- 
sition, that for two years he wrote the exercises of many boys in the two 
superior classes, who often obtained credit for performances to which 
they had no title, whilst the students in the same class with himself were 
happy to become his pupils.’ pp. 18, 19. 


For this extraordinary progress, however, he was not indebted 
altogether to his superior talents: he denied himself the usual 
amusements of his companions; and generally devoted to the 
unprovement of his mind, those hours which they employed in 
recreation. During the vacations, he learned the rudiments of 
French and arithmetic ; and varied his studies, under the direc- 
tion of his invaluable mother. 

After Dr. Thackeray’s retirement from Harrow, our student 
continued his exertions under the excellent Dr. Sumner; and, in 
addition to his assiduous study of the Greek and Roman authors, 


‘ He learned the Arabic characters, and studied the Hebrew language 
sitheiently to enable him to read some of the original Psalms. His ar- 
dour for knowledge was so unlimited, that he frequently devoted whole 
nights to study, taking coffee or tea as an antidote to drowsiness ; and 
his improvement by these extraordinary exertions was so rapid, that he 
swoon became the prime favourite of his master, who with an excusable 
pertiality was heard to declare, that Jones knew more Greek than him- 
vif, and was a greater proficient in the idiom of that language... His 
reputation at the same time was so extensive, that he was often flattered 
by the enquiries of strangers, under the title of the Great Scholar .. 
During the last months of his residence at Harrow, Dr. Sumner not 
only dispensed with his attendance at school, but was obliged to interdict 
4's application, in consequence of a weakness of sight contracted by it. 
His compositions were not however discontinued; and he obtained the 
sistance of the younger students to write them from his dictation, He 
‘mployed the intervals of suspended duty, which he was reluctantly 
compelled to admit, in learning chess, by practising the games of Phili- 
“or. During the vacations, his application was directed to improve his 
knowledee of French and arithmetic, to which he also added the study 
of the Italian.’ pp. 21, 22. 


| ln hie seventeenth year he entered at University College, Ox- 
Mord; and in due course removed thither, accompanied by his 

ther, who had consented, in compliance with his request, to 
4x her residence in that city. 


‘ The 
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* The name of Jones was long remembered at Harrow, with the re. 
spect due to his superior talents, and unrivalled erudition... He had nx 
only distinguished himself by the extent of his classical attainments, anj 
his poetical compositions, but by the eloquence of his declamations, and 
the masterly manner in whic h they were delivered... His dispositio 
equally revolted at the exercise or sufterance of oppression ; and he early 


exhibited a mind, strongly unpressed with these moral distinctions Which 
he ever retained,’ p. 27. 


Hlis most intimate triend at Elarrow, the late worthy Sir Johy 
Parnell, observes in a letter to Lady Jones, that 


‘ He excelled principally in his knowledge of the Greek language,, 
He imitated the chon uses of Sophocles so successfully, that his writing 
seemed to be origimal Greek composition is... In general, the same pur. 
suits which gave employment to his mature ‘unde rstanding, were the firs 
objects of his youthful attention... A decision of mind, and a strict at- 
tachment to virtue, an enthusiastic love of liberty, an uniform spirit of 
philanthropy, were the characteristics of his youth, and of his man 
hood.’ pp. 28, 29. 


The high expectations, which Mr. Jones had formed of his 
situation at College, were, at first, a source of morufying disap 
pointment. [lis understanding was as much offende “cd with the 
lectures, which he was oblige d to attend, on the Logic and Ethics 
of the schools, as bis classical taste was discusted with the barba- 
rous Latin in which they were enveloped. After a few months 
residence, he was unanimously chosen one of the four scholars 
on Sir Siunon Bennet’s foundation, and soon found his situation 
more agreeable 


His college tutors, who saw that all his hours were devoted to im 
provement, dispensed with his attendance on their lectures, alleging with 
equal truth and civility, that he could employ his time to more advan 
tage. ‘Their expect: tions were not disappointed : he perused with great 
person wi all the Greek poe ts and historians of note, and the entire works 

f Plato and Lucian, with a vast apparatus of commentaries on them ; 
colbigdille reading with a pen jn his hand, making remarks, and compos 
ing in imitation of his favourite authors.’ p.33. 


Hle had alre ady ¢ ommence “«d the study of Arabic ; and, with the 
assistance otf a native of Ale ppo, had made considerable profi- 
ciency ; when he discovered 

‘ What he never before suspected, a near connection between the mo 
dern Persic and Arabic, and he immediately determined to acquire the for- 
mer. He accordingly studied it with attention in the only Persian Gram 
mai ee en extant ; and having laboured diligently at the Gulistan of Sadi, 
assisted by the accurate but inelegant ve rsion of Genti us, and at the well- 
oot praxis at the close of Meninski's grammar, he found his exer 


tions rewarded with rapid success.” p. 33, 
: le 
During the vacations, which li spentin London, he constants 
attended the schools of Angelo for riding and fencing: be 
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read the best authors in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ; “e 
thus, to transcribe his own observation, with the fortune of ¢ 
asant, gave himse If the education of a prince, 

Having no immediate prospect of a tellowship, and the ex- 
pences of a residence at Oxford ill according with the moderate 
meome of his mother, Mr. Jones acce pte «1, in 1765, the situation 
of tutor to Lord Althorpe, now Earl Spencer , Who was at that 
time not more than seven years old. For this appointme nt he 

was indebted to the recommendation of his future father-in-law, 
Dr. Shipley ; ; who then only knew him by some of his juve nile 
compositions ; and whose kindness thus laid the foundation of 
aconnection, to which Mr. Jones owed much of his subsequent 
hap pine ss. 

; the course of the following summer, by an unexpected con- 

currence of circumstances, he obt ined a fe ‘llowship ; and he felt 
the acquisition of so macht inportance, that he declined the 
ofice of Interpreter for the Eastern Languages, which had been 
offered to him by the Duke of Gratton, then at the head of the 
Treasury. 

His pursuits were agreeably diversified in 1768, by a short ex- 
cursion to Spa, on account of Lord Althorpe’ s he alth, and, in the 
following year, he commenced a course of lessons on the Welch 
harp ; but his ignorance, at that time, of the the ory of music, 
prevented hus de ‘voting to that fascinating Instrume nt the inva- 
luable hours, which he owed to superior employme nts. Amidst 
these Various occ upations, and the necessary duties of his charge, 
Mr. J. found leisure to read great part of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, to compose many °v his English poems, to write his 
Commentaries on Asiatic Poe try, the ‘Persian Gramm ir, anda 
French translation of Miurza’s Lite of Nadu Shah from the 

rabic. ‘This most irksome and unprofitable task was under- 
taken at the express request of the king of Denmark ; and al- 
though his satisfaction with this pertormance corresponded with 
its acknowledged excellence, yet we do not learn that his gratitude 

inposed any tax on his gene rosity. 


‘In the beginning of the year 1768, Mr. Jones formed an acquaint 
ance with Revicski, afterwards the Imperial minister at Warsaw, and 
Ambassador at the Court of England, with the title of Count. This 
“arned and accomplished nob lean was de¢ ply captivated with the 
‘arms of Oriental literature ; and the reputation of Mr. Jones as an 
Onental scholar attracted bis advances tow ards an intimacy, which were 
‘“gerly received, After their separation, they commen ced a correspon- 
“ence, which was cultivated with attention for many years. ‘They gene- 
‘!yY Wrote in Latin, occasionally in French, on literary subjects chiefly, 
out more particularly on Oriental literature.’ p. 43, 


Mar Vv of these lette ‘Ts, to which we may udd the correspon- 
cence with Professor Schultens, will be more particularly inte- 
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resting to the junior students in the Eastern languages ; and wil 
be perused, with considerable pleasure, by the admurers of clas 
sical composition. They often afford Judicious remarks og 
Asiatic poetry, and especially on some of the Persian poets ; bur 
the public has long in te Sa ir substance, in various forms, 
Count Reviezki remarks, Lett. V. p. 56, that the metrical 
art of the Arabs assumed its present form only a short tin 
before the time of Mohammed, and that there is no trace what. 
ever among them of a more antient poetry. ‘This ts generally 
admitted ; and (whatever may be its effect on the opinion that 
the Hebrew is derived from the Arabic), we are warranted ip 
asserting, that the [lebrew poetry can boast an antiquity to whie) 
the Arabic has not the shadow of a title. ‘The book of Psalms 
was compose <d 1600 years, at : ast, betore the earliest produc- 
tion of the Arabian muse; and, if the sones ot Moses and De. 
borah, with other poetical © a for 500 years betore, be incl. 
ded in the calculation, the Hebrew poetry may justly claim a 
prece ‘dence y ot more than 2100 years. ‘This, howeve r, is the least 
of its merits. The poctical parts of the Bible, we appeal 
even to our oppone nts, are, in Correcthess ot e XN pre ssion, in har 
monious arrangement, in sublunity of conception, aud in chaste 
and appropriate imagery, transe endently superior to the celebrat- 
ed Moallakat, the master-pieces of Arabian poetry; a copy 
of which, transcribed in letters of gold, was suspended (as thet 
name implie s), in the Temple of Mecea. 

The most charming of all the Persian poets, in the opinion of 
these literary correspondents, was Hafez, the Anacreon of the 
East. It appears from Letter LV. that, so ear! ly us 1768, Count 
Reviezki had translated fifty of his Gazeds, Amatory Odes: 
hitcen of which he publishe ‘cd at Vienna, Svo. "199 71, with pros 
and poe tical Versions in Latin. ‘The title of this wok, which ly 
acc ‘ompamied with a Commentary and Notes, is Specimen P ocseos 
Persica, &c. and the stvle of its execution proves how well this 
ack ‘omplishe d nobleman was qualified to translate the whole; and 
with what success he could transtuse the genuine spirit of the 
bard ot Sheeraz into Aleaics, which emulate the elegance an 
delicacy of the Roman Lyrist. We are not to be surprised, how: 
ever, th: it even ox urgent solicitations of his friend Jones cg 
inaufiicient to induce him to attempt the Herculean task, 
tr; mnsiating ne arly 600 odes m a similar manner, The Pera 
Muses, at that time, had but few votaries ; and the comple tion o! 
such a work would have procured him little honour, and 00 
emolument. 

In the same letter, Count R. introduces some remarks on the 
Furkish poets; all of whom he reproaches, as “ servile imitators 
ot the Persians ;” and, at the same time, observes, that few, eve 
of the Persian poets, can be vindicated from the charge of Pp 

giarism 
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giarism. We know, indeed, that the Homer of Persia, the im- 
mortal Ferdoosi, is indebted both to Rodoki and Dukiki; from 
the latter he has borrowed, at once, near 1500 lines, on that part 
of the Shah Nemah which relates to the reign of Gustasp. Ha- 
fez himself is proportionably guilty : one of the most noted of his 
poetical thefts is the first hemistich of his first Gazel, which is 
wre Arabic: and is borrowed trom Yezid, son of the calif 
Ey by whose orders Hussein, son of Aah, together with 
seventy-two of his relations, was murdered in the plains of Ker- 
bela. On this account, the memory of Yezid is loaded with 
infamy ; and the Persians seldom mention his name, without add- 
ing “The curse of God be upon him!” Hafez has been greatly 
censured for borrowing the hemistich in question, from a person 
whose barbarity and irreligion had rendered him the object of 
universal execration. In his vindication, Count Reviezki men- 
tions (Specim. Poes, Pers. p. 50.) the ingenious device of a 
brother poet, who said, “ One night, | saw Hatz in a-dream, 
and thus accosted him; ‘O thou who art endowed with such 
excellent wisdom and understanding, together with the most 
powerful and copious eloquence, how couldst thou submit to be 
indebted for a verse to Yezid? ‘To which Hatez replied, ‘ Dost 
thou not know that it is written, The property of infidels is holy, 
when possessed by the believers 2” Another poet, not satistied 
with this apology, though admitting its truth, exclauns, “ Llow 
disgraceful is it to the lion, to snatch a crust from the jaws of a 
dog !” 

The beginning of Letter XVIII. from Mr. Jones to Reviezki, 
modestly translated, “ A plague on our men in ofhice,” recalled to 
our memory an observation which we have sometimes had oceasion 
to make :—that those, who, from an early classical education, 
which nearly excluded every other study, have acquired an ex- 
cessive fondness for the Greek and Roman authors, are in danger 
of contracting habits of feeling and expression, which no con- 
sistent christian can approve. ‘Those who own /is authority, 
who said, Swear not at all,” will not deliberately sanction the 
“ Di deaeque perdant,” to which we allude: and we wish that 
all, who are tempted to indulge in such a practice, would consider 
that the vulgar curses, which offend their delicacy, are not more 
censurable, than the oaths and imprecations of other times and 
countries. 

The plan, which Lord T. has adopted, of relating the occur- 
rences and feelings of Mr. Jones’ life, by his own letters, obtains 
our cordial »probation. While some of them are pyre in- 
teresting to Orientalists, there are many, which will endear his 
memory to every reader of feeling, taste, and virtue. We are 
sorry that our limits forbid us the pleasure of transcribing an 
animated letter to Lady Spencer, in 1769, in which Mr. Jones 
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relates his excursion to Forrest-Hill, a village three miles frog 
Oxtord, where Milton resided for some time after his first mag. 
riage. He describes, with the enthusiasm ot a brother poet, th 


origini al scene of that beautiful passage In the L’ Allegro ; 


Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures ; 
While the landscape round it measures; Xc. 


and observes, that the prospect is so exactly delineated, tha 
there is nota single useless nor idle word in the dese ription, Hi 
adds, that most of the cottage windows in the village are over 
grown with sweet-briars, vines, and honey-suckles ; whence itis 
probable that Milton’s had the same ornament : and that the ad. 
yacent groves are famous for nightingales, which are so clegantly 
described in the I] Penseroso. Our veneration for the genius of 
that great poet would not suffer us to pass unnoticed such a cir 
cumstance. 
Mr. Jones’s letters, trom the continent, which he revisited, a 
the close of this year, with the Spencer family, rarely contain 
any de scription of natural objects, or delineation of national pe- 
culiarities. His mind was entire ly absorbed in literary pursuits; 
and the enchanting scenery, which surrounded him, was com- 
paratively uninteresting to one, whose thoughts were buried 
among the dusty manuscripts of the Bodleian Libr: ary. This ardour 
tor plu ilological researches e ugaged him in a successful attempt 
to decypher a Chinese manuscript, in the Royal Library at Pans. 
It consisted of an Ode, which was re by Confucius, as of 
reat ANUIQUILY 5 and a ‘Translation ot this curious relic into 
English verse, is preserved in the second volume of Sir W. 
Jones's Works. ‘This performance excited the astonishment ot 
Reviezki: who exclaims. in his re ply to the letter which incloses 
it, that there were neo bounds to his acquis itions, as a linguist. 
At the same time, he continued his extensive reading, studied the 
military art, and COTM pe fed a tri ee dy, tounde d Oh an occurrence 
in the reign of Soliman the Maenificent, of which no trace can 
be discovere ta tle aby ope ars also to have ne arly finished il Turkis h 
hii story, which we shall hereafter have oceas sion to notice. Dur- 
ing this tour, he made an excursion to Geneva, in hope ot sceing 


Voltaire. but without success. Mr. Jones 














‘Sent him a note with a few verses, implying that the muse of tra- 
edy had lett ber ancient seat in Greece and Italy, and had fixed her 
bode on the borders of a lake, &c. He returned this answer: ‘ The 
worst of French poets and philosophers is ; reir dying ; age and sick- 

have brought hina to has last day ; he can converse with nobody, and 


entreats Mr. Jones to}excuse and pity him. He presents him with his 
bieaey ble resper ts, e iy 7,0. 


Cur travelle r, howeve Tr, had reason to think he « xaggerated 
his Llnmess ; and that his real ot byect ion to recelyi ne Visitors, Way 
that 
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- that the prospect of eternity had rendered him incapable of dis- 
ms. playing lus former wit and vivacity. 
the ( Jo be continue d. ) 

art. IV An Essay on Man, upon Prine iples opposite to those of Lord 

Rolinglroke : in Four Wpistles; with a Preface and Notes. By W. 

i Churchey. 12mo. price ds. R. S. Kirby, 1804. 
HH [ author of this new Essay on Man appears to be a sincere 
er. triend of Chris tlanity. lt is no wonder, theretore, that he 
ris f so laments, in Common with many others, that Pope, when he wrote 
ud. his Essay, was the disciple and dupe of Lord Bolingbroke ; who, 
th Dies the prodig ious success of that poem, ungenerously made 
of the author a frequent topic of ridicule, as a man who knew no- 
it. Wig of bis Prine iples, nor saw to what the yim iturally led, 

“In lis Pretace, which contains an apology for his unde rtaking, 
at Mr. C. denies, (what we think there are few who would affirm) 
‘in that P ope’s is an evange hical E say, or can be justly considered 
~ as a complete system of divinity ; while he allows it to be“ a 
IS; phiiusophical poem of the first rate.” At the end of his notes, 
ne he mode stuly be us - induloc nee of the critic al work 1, to inake al- 
ed lowance tor the difficulty of reducing arguments, especially in 
ur divinity and ethies, into verse, along with hi winony, Conciseness, 
pt ease, and pe rspic uity; and this too in direct Opposition to the 
18. sentiments of so celebrated a poetas Mr. Alexander Pope,” 
of The opinions of Dr. Young, Dr. Johnson, and the late Mr. 
to Wesley, concerning Pope's Essay, are cited by Mr. C., in corro- 
r, boration of his own. He might have added that of Mr. William 
of Belsham; who, in an Essay expressly on this subject, * agrees 
es entire ly with Dr. Johnson. In op position, however, to the 
t. judgement of the ‘two critics last mentioned, but Th contorinity 
i€ to that of Mr. Wesley, the author adinits P ope 8 Essay to" con- 
e tain every excellence except evangelical truth.” 
in A cone ‘Ise abridgement of the arguments of Mr. C,’ s Essay, 
h Which is contained in four Epistles, may vive our re he Ts a sul- 
[- ficient know ledge of the difference between his senuments and 
g those of Mr. ; Bees 

Epistle 1 Teaches that the pursuit of truth, as it refers to the 
. mind of man, and is discoverable trom the divine heht within us, 
of and the word ot God,is our principal concern. ‘the objects of 
e Inere natural philosophy are unc ertain, and of little use to our 
. unmortal part. True h: ap piness is attainable by all who follow 
d good unpulses within them; and the cross of Christ, the great 
is Incans to attain it—Answers to objections ag rainst the cd epravity 

of buman nature close this epistle, 

j oh | aa a PN ee SSE PET 
’ * See Essays, philosophical, historical, and literary. No. 21. 
st 
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Epistle 2. Contains proofs of the fall of man ; IN Opposition . 
Pope s doctrine, that “ whatever is is right,” and to his apo 
for Borgia, Catiline, and the passions—: A discrimination and = 
tutation of the doctrines of the Stoics, Deists, and Calvinists. 

Epistle 3. Commends Plato and Socrates, to prepare the way 
for a description of the nobler character of Jesus Christ; shews 
the NeECessi Ly of an atonement; contains arguments lO prove 
that Christus the light of every man that comes into the world: 
and asummary of the doctrine of unive rsal salvation. 

Ll. pistle we 2 ontrove rts Mr. Pope's idea, that man is “ a riddle. 
or the jest of heaven ;” shews the futility of superior parts ; gives 
a sketch of the corruptions ot popery ; of the reformation: of 
subseque nt formality, and the rise of different sects: all men di- 
vided into two classes, saints and sinners: denial of Mr. Locke's 
doctrine concerning innate ideas : delusive unaginations of men 
respecting happiness : a description ot the Millenium. 

ft will be seen, from this abridgement, that Mr. C. makes 
great use of the Seriptures ; and ndeed he professes to ground 
his doctrine on them alone: tor doing which he alleges the au- 
thority of Mr. Locke. “™ The eospel,” observes that eminent 
philosophy Tt he contams so pertect a syste nh ot cthics, that Re ason 
may be excused from that Inquiry, since she m: 7. find man’s 
duty clearer and easier in Revelation than in herself, 

We cordially approve of Mr. C.’s general design; and agree 
with him, “ that it ts high time to emerge from the rubbish of 
heathen mythology, heathen morals, heathe n adulation, and 
he athen obse t Inity, to stir up the muse to inore sub lime employ: 
ment.” With him also we rejoice in the success of Young and 
Cowper, “ who contined themselves to scriptural doctrine and 
arguments, When they trod on holy teem We should, there- 
tore, be w ling to ove rlook the ditterenc e (of which he professes 
not to be imsensible) between his poetry at nd that of his prede- 
cessor; but we tear that it will not be overlooked by his readers 


im general. Elis arguments are not suthciently clear, concise, 
and pointed: and they want poetical illustration and embellish- 
ment. Elis style, though sometimes incorrect, is generally easy; 
arc the comany lines, which rise above mediocrity. ‘That our 
readers may judge tor themselves, we will select the passage in 


, , . . . . ” 
which Mr. C. opposes Pope s maxin—* whatever is Is best. 
eee ‘ But, Nature, shock'd, denies the test, 
And dares not own, ‘* whatever 1s is best.”” 
W hatever was, was best, betore the fall, 


Since then God's will was never all in all— 
‘Thoug h good front evil lov Cc divine can - ng? ; 
Lhe curse of death on peasant, pee ite 


Waits. end will wait, ‘tilltime sha i be no more 
And all Earth's n nilhi ons reach th’ etern: il shore 





Then, & 
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Then, when all souls are fill'd with heav'nly fire, 
And the Son yields the sceptre to the Sire, 
‘Then, not betore, such words will bear the test; 
li’ hatever will be then, will then be best.’ 


The improper use of an ellipsis makes the meaning of the fol- 
ing couplh t very ovuscure : 


} 
i 


‘ And some atonement, reason how you will, 
It God be just, must plead for moral ill.’ 


It seems necessary to apprise our readers that the author means 
not in favour of moral ill, but to prove the reality of it’s existence. 
When we read the following lines in the description of the Mil- 
kuin 

‘Some second Eden, form'd without a foe ; 
The Lion guardian of the Lamb shall lie, 
And ev'ry wild voracious feeling die.’ 


We were reminded of the famous blunder of Sir R. Blackmore, 


‘ A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which, from a naked Pict, his Grandsire won.’ 

Where there is no enemy, there is certainly no need of a guar- 
dian. Such rhymes as shore, hour,—sure, power, (though Mr. 
Pope has some nearly as deficient) cannot pass, without censure, in 
the present age. 

Mr. C., as a Christian, will excuse us for requesting him to 
cuard against the appearance of selt-suflicieacy, which we think 
ls sometimes too evident in his writings. 

He seems to us too much to depreciate natural philosophy ; 
and to be more severe than just, In his condemnation of Mr. 
Locke's doctrine, respecting Innate ideas. He betrays too much 
of a disposition to be wise above what is written, when he listens 
to Bishop Berkeley's Doctrine of the lapse of human souls prior 
to their incorporation. 

[n a work of this nature, the writer should have avoided points 
of controversy. Ofthe manner, in which he has distorted a doc- 
trine obnoxious to him, and misrepresented the reformer to 
whom he ascribes it, the following lines furnish a glaring in- 
stance. He says that Calvin (whose learning has never before, 
to our knowledge, been questioned) 


« Takes the translator’s sense—the torpid line, 
And leaves the original in Greek to shine. 
Imputes the fall to destiny severe, 

Condemns for ever, and without a tear, 

Whole realms of reprobates, whom sov'reign love 
Consign'd to torments, from the courts above, 


‘Ere the foundations of the earth were laid.’ p. 28. 
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Epistle 2. Contains proofs of the fall of man ; iN Opposition tg 
Pope’s doctrine, that © whatever is is right,” and to his a 
for Borgia, Catiline, and the passions—. A discrimination : and cop. 
tutation of the doctrines of the Stoics, Deists, and Calvinists, 

KE pistle 3. Commends Plato and Socrates, to prepare the Way 
for a desc ripuon of the nobler character of Jesus ( hrist; shews 
the necessity Of an atonement, contains arguments to prove 
that Christ is the light of every man that comes into the world: 
and asummary of the doctrine of universal salvation. 

Epistle 4.4 ontroverts Mr. Pope’s idea, that man is “ a riddle, 
or the jest of licaven ;” shews the futility of supe rior parts ; gives 
a sketch of the corruptions of popery 5 of the reformation: of 
subse quent formality, and the rise of different sects: all men di- 
vided into two classes, saints and sinners: denial of Mr. Locke's 
doctrine coneerning innate ideas : delusive unaginations of men 
respecting happiness : a description of the Millenium. 

ft will be seen, from this abridgement, that Mr. C. makes 
great use ot the Se ripture s; and indeed he professes to ground 
his doctrine on them alone: for doing which he alleges the au- 
thority of Mr. Locke. “™ The eospel,” observes that eminent 
philosophy r,** contains so perfect a system of cthics, that Reason 
may be excused from that inquiry, since she may find man’s 
duty clearer and easier in Revelation than in herself.” 

We cordially approve of Mr. C.’s general design; and agree 
with him, “ that it is high time to emerge from the rubbish of 
heathen mythology, heathen morals, heathe n adulation, and 
heathen obscenity, to stir up the muse to more sublime employ 
ment.” W ith him also we 6 EG yore S in the SUCCESS ot \ OUNL al nd 
Cow ‘ie — Who contme d the 1st lves tose riptur il doc trine and 
arguments, when they trod on holy ground.” We should, there- 
fore . be w ling to Ove rlook the difference (of which he professes 
not to be insensible) between his poetry and that of his prede- 
cessor, but we fear that it wall not be ov rlooked by his readers 
mn wen ral. Eis arguincnts are not suthe 1c ntty clear, concise, 
ana point | nd they want pr etical illustration and embellish- 


ment. Elis stvle, though sometimes incorrect, is gene rally easy; 
and there are many lines, which rise above mediocrity. ‘That our 
I ers may madee tor thre mselves, we will Scicct the passage in 


WUICH Mr. C. 0 


. . . . , 
Poses Prone s maxin—“ whatever is 1s best. 


rr. ee ‘ But, Nature, shock'd, denies the test, 
And dares not own, ‘* whatever ts is best.” 
W hatever wes, was best, before the fall 
Since then God's will was never all in all— 
‘Though good from evil love divine can bring ; 


~ 9 


‘Lhe curse of death on peasant, peer, and king 


Waits, end will wait, ‘tultime shall be no more, 
| all Earth's millions reach th’ eternal shore ' 
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Churchey’s Essay on Man. 


Then, whenall souls are fill’d with heav'nly fire, 
And the Son yields the sceptre to the Sire, 
‘Then, not betore, such words will bear the test ; 
lv hatever will be then, will then be best.’ 


The improper use of an ellipsis makes the meaning of the fol- 
lowing couplet very obscure : 
‘« And some atonement, reason how you will, 


If God be just, must plead for moral ill.’ 


It seems necessary to apprise our readers that the author means 
not in favour of moral ill, but to prove the reality of it’s existence. 
When we read the following lines in the description of the Mil- 
lenlum— 

‘Some second Eden, form’d without a foe ; 
The Lion guardian of the Lamb shall lie, 
And ev'ry wild voracious feeling die.’ 


We were reminded of the famous blunder of Sir R. Blackmore, 


‘ A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which, from a naked Pict, his Grandsire won.’ 


Where there is no enemy, there is certainly no need of a guar- 
dian. Such rhymes as shore, hour,—sure, power, (though Mr. 
Pope has some nearly as deficient) cannot pass, without censure, in 
the present age. 

Mr. C., as a Christian, will excuse us for requesting him to 
cuard against the appearance of selt-suflicieacy, which we think 
is sometimes too evident in his writings. 

He seems to us too much to depreciate natural philosophy ; 
and to be more severe than just, in his condemnation of Mr. 
Locke's doctrine, respecting innate ideas. He betrays too much 
of a disposition to be wise above what is written, when he listens 
to Bishop Berkeley's Doctrine of the lapse of human souls prior 
to their incorporation. 

[n a work of this nature, the writer should have avoided points 
of controversy. Ofthe manner, in which he has distorted a doc- 
trine obnoxious to him, and misrepresented the reformer to 
whom he ascribes it, the following lines furnish a glaring in- 
stance. He says that Calvin (whose learning has never before, 
to our knowledge, been questioned) 


‘ Takes the translator's sense—the torpid line, 

And leaves the original in Greek to shine. 

Imputes the fall to destiny severe, 

Condemns for ever, and without a tear, 

Whole realms of reprobates, whom sov'reign love 
Consign'd to torments, from the courts above, 

‘Ere the foundations of the earth were laid.’ p. 28. 
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As we wish to maintain perfect impartiality upon all topics 
of this nature, whenever we find a : alyinist sO grossly Mis-stating 
the sentiments and the practice of Arminius and his followers, 
we shall not ppare him. Meanwhile we regret blemishes like 
these, in a work of which we heartily approve the leading de. 
SIZM j and, in miany re spe cts, can Commend the c Xecution, 


—— ——___ 


Art. V. Sermons, lef y dest ened to elucidate some of the le ading Doc- 
trines of the G woe 1 “By the Rev. Edward Cooper, M. A. Rector of 
Hamstall Ridware, in the County of Stafford ; Chaplain to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Courtown; and late Fellow of All Souls 
College, AC. Octavo, pp. 344, price Os. London, Cadel and 
Davies, 180-4. 


Te rezard the padpit with contempt, or with indifference, 
betrays seente of historical tacts, and ot human nature 
itself. Popular addresses, on subjects of general importance, are 
dapted to produce great effects on public sentiments and con- 
duct. Athens and Rome testity the political consequences of 
this mode of instruction: and the progress and establishment of 
Christianity in the Roman ¢ mpire, cle monstrate the still Superior 
eth ACY V ith which it Is atte riche d, W he ‘nh ap p! Te “d to the promul- 
gation Ol truths VLLEVG rsally Lite resting, indisputab ly certain, and 
Infinitely lnportant. 

The Pu lnit, whether we view it with the eye of the le ‘aislator, 
watch eV lol the weltare at the State ; ot the aT arned, | je alous tor 
public science and taste; of the moral philosopher, anxious for 
the virtue of the community; or of the devout christian, yh 
hue every thing in tue balanee of etern ty the P ulpit inust, 
every light, appear an object of vast UNporki ince. 


The wanner ot public discourses on religion, is therefore of no 


small moment; but it isstil more onthe matter, that their utility 
evidently ce pen Is, Phe Sacred Seripture 5 atford, at once, the 
OLN pur ana ¢t th Clue souree of thre Traths to be inculeated, 
and the best patterns ‘Manner of ineuleating them. We 
conerat fee’ COUP COU aaa i¢ét, ON CV ry approximation to this 
standard, that appears in the present ace. We are not without 


specimcus of preaching, wherein truth is taught m a strain of un- 


answerable 4 Mog, though stripped of its logical form, which 
Lo not despt and enforced in a style of impassioned 
t*at) } < ® Wil cil saurin would approve . and Bossuet would 


‘The volume before us presents a happy medium between the 
ry ot tran. Wl hn torerencrs have coumnouly, and with 
some justice, unputed to the British pulpit ; and the florid decla- 


| —e 
mation, by which we, in return, have characterised their public 


addresses It’s grand merit, however, in our esteem, ts the 
purity, 
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urity, and the salutary tendency, of the doctrines which it is 
adapted to recommend and enforce. [t contains twelve Sermons, 
on the following subjects :—1. God glorified in the sufferings of 
Christ. 2. Sertptural statement of the doctrine of justification. 
The doctrine ot justification by faith only, vindicated from 
the charge of encournging licentiousness. 4. Scriptural state. 
ment of the doctrines of human corruption, and of the renewal 
of the heart to holiness. 5. Ou the etit of the Spirit. 6. On 
the danger of being corrupted trom the simpheity that is in 
Christ. 7. 4 ‘hrist’s yoke easy. 8. Christ's burden alieht burden. 
9. The danger of a worldly spirit Hlustrated in the history of Lot. 
10. On the design and duties of the sabbath. 11. The danger 
and misery of self-decc ptiion. 12. Clirist the beloved and friend 
ot his yr ople These subjec ts must be allowed to be unportant, 
but perhaps might have been more varied, and cert unly should 
have been accompamed with at least one sermon crtire iy devoted 
to entorce the holy practice » Which Mr. C. so ably proves to be 
the genuine clTect of the doe trines he inculeates, but which should 
not be merely tacked to the end of a discoutee on another sub- 
ject. . 
rom the First discourse we select a briet extract : 
‘Let it be remembered, that in order to glority the name of God, 
is requisite, not only that his infinite perfections be manifested, but 7 be ‘ 
they be manife sted in full harmony and agreement with each other, 
To exalt one of his great attributes at the e xpence of ancther, would be 
not to augment, but to diminish his glory. Should his mercy, for in- 
stance, be dispensed in such a manner, as to make it appear that he was 
less than perfectly holy, just, and true, his character, instead of being 
magnified, would be rendered less glorious. God must be infinite in ald 
his attributes. One must not be restrained by another. One must not 
entrench upon another; all must agree together. All must be exer- 
cised together without interference, or disorder. And in proportion as 
his harmony of the divine perfections is more conspicuously displayed, 
the name of God appears more glorious.’ 
The practical application of this discourse is peculiarly cner- 
relic 
The importance of the subject of the Second discourse ts re- 
presented as deducible from the state of eve rv clild of Adam, 
considered as a criminal under a curse, and as a creature utlerly 
corrupted in his nature. Justification therefore from guilt, and 
sanctitication from native corruption, are stated as the Jachin 
and Boaz, the two pillars which upport the Gos pel Temple ; 
pp. 28-94, "Phe first is Mr. C’s. present enquiry ; founded upon 
Rom. i. 21—26. His Seriptur: le \phication contains nothing 
new. It has been urged by a thousand pens ; but it can never 
be too frequently repeated trom the press or the pulpit, That 
God's righteousness 1s displayed in the most glorious manner, 
i 
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in freely justifying the sinner that believeth in Jesus; and that al 

other hope ‘i unfounded and fallacious. The ‘re never was, ther 

never can be, but one mode of a Sinner’s Justification before g 

Holy Cod: The ( rospel contains the revelation of the righteous. 

ness of God by Faith, for belief fis ex Wises Us Tisny, Kom. i. Pe 
In the exordium of the Third sermon, Mr. C. observes, 


‘So early as the days ot 0 Ay stle we find from the text that ther 
were persons, who represented this doctrine as unfavourable to the inte. 
rests of morality. “Lhe Apostle solemnly protests against any such imfe. 
rence as deducible from his doctrine ; and contends that it furnishes a 
conclusion of a very opposite tendency. In the subsequent ages of the 
church, objections of a similar nature have repeatedly been urged agains 
the doctri ne in que stion; and their futility has been repeat dly exposed ; 
yet even in the present times they are not seldom advanced with an air 
of confident assurance, as if they had never been advanced before, or 
were incipable ot being refuted.’ 

Hence the preacher neatly divides his di-course into two parts 
—[. The objection, that “ faith makes void the Law.”—I1L. The 
assertion, that “ faith establishes the Law.” 


‘The moral law is that rule to which we are obliged to conform. 
Whence does this obligation arise?) From our relation to God as rational 
creatures. Subjects of his universal empire, we are bound to obey, ac- 
cording to our capacities, and the end of our being, the law of that 
empire. From this obligation no lapse of time, no change of place, or 
of circumstances, can set us tree. [tis an obligation founded on the na- 
ture of things, which nothing ever can dissolve. Should a doctrine then 
— ssing to be from God, tend, in it’s legitimate consequences, to war- 
rant an mterence that any obligation of this kind had not hitherto existed, 

mw t hereatterin any prop ortion be re ‘laxed, sucha tendency would in 

yr itself ch : ve the pretensions of the doctrine to divine authority, and 
would constitute sufheient grounds for rejecting it as false and spurious ; 
‘ation of man, an erroneous deduction from the word of God. 
tency of the doctrine in question ? Can any inference 


- be fairly drawn from it? On the contrary, is not the pre- 
supposed existence of man’s obligation to obey the moral law, one part 


fele toad ) 


of the tonndation, on which this doctrine stands?) Why should a method 
be devise ot delivering him from the penal effects of offences committed 

mnst the law, but upon the supposition of his antecedent obligation to 
obey the law? The very circumstance ot a provision being made for 


remutting the condemning power, establishes the previous obligatory power 
ot haw And does reconciliation with Ged diminish this obligation 
t n Is the sinner less bound to render the obedience, when 
| joned and taken into favour, than when he was in a state @ 


} | under the sentence of the law ?’ 


‘Lie preacher afterwards rises to higher ground, and argues, 
according to the assertion of his text, that faith establishes the 
lays in proof ot which, he adduces arguments which demand 
el > Coosderatvion. 
hat is the ground of the believer's present peace and futur 
prospect 
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pect? A comfortable hope of his ‘‘ acceptance in the beloved.” 
Bot how is this to be obtained? Doubtless the Holy Ghost is the 
wuthor of this assurance. But what is the nature of his testimony? In 
what manner does he ev idence to us our justification > Not by impress- 
ing on our minds unaccountable and irresistible convictions of our accep- 
tance, but by reflecting light on his own work of grace in the heart, and 
then by enabling us to trace out the existence of the cause by the effects 
evidently produced, Sanctification, as it is the earnest of future glory, 
w it is an infallible evidence, because an unfailing consequence, of our 
present reconciliation to God.—Is the peace, the hope, the joy, the con- 
lation of a sinner insepatably connected with the evidence of his inte- 
est in Christ ? So long as one unchristian temper is sutlered to prevail; 
60 long as one evil disposition continues unsubdued ; so long as one sine 
ful propensity is allow edly indulged; that evidence on scriptural grounds 
can never be obtained.’ 


The author seems to confine the agency of the Holy Spirit to 
reflex acts on his own work in the conscience, p.71; and to ex- 
clude all direct and irresistible impressions on the mind, as unac- 
countable. We concur with him in exploding all the vain ima- 
ginations of iod’s Spirit Witnessing with our Spirits that we are 
the children of God, where his sanctitying influence does not 
vindicate the conclusion. But surely God may and does, in a way 
not exactly accountable to us, and with an irresistible evidene e, 
shine upon his own work, filling the hearts of believers with joy 
unspeakable and full of slory. Enthusiastic fancies and divine 
impressions are things of very different natures. 

The doctrine of man’s natural corruption, which forms the 
substance of the Fourth discourse, is contessedly a fundamental 
position. And to palliate the degree and exten! of his corruption 
Is the constant effort of those who would impugn the doctrines 

tgrace. Mr. C. states the objections of tle adversaries, and an- 
swers them. He the ‘n endeavours to obviate the mise once ptions 
which prevail “ respecting the renewal of the heart in holiness :” 
concluding with the words of the Article of the Church on this 
subject, “if every man naturally engendered of the offspring of 
Adam be carnal,” marvel not that ye must be born again, not 
bv an opus operatum, but by the re “al operation of the Spirit of 
God, of which water is ordained as the outward and visible sien. 
Pp 115. “ Its purifying, refreshing, and fertilizing a alities being 
very apt and striking emble ms of the sanctifying operations of 
the Spirit of God.” OF this —Sermon 5th, on the vift of the 
Spirit nore distine tly treats; which considers it —1. As a gilt of 
God. o Se As the vitt of ( ‘hris {— he pure ‘hase of his b lood—the 
uit of his mediation; 3. Prayer—the appointed mi ans 5 4. lor. 
horance of the b lessing ot the Spirit—t he cause of it’s ne: le ct. 

The sermous on Christ's yoke and burden, on the dange rs 
ola worldly spirit, and Ol the ’ Sabbath, dese rve our warmest 
‘pprobation. But, perhaps, in no part of the volume the 
hand of a master is dis splayed more conspicuously, than in 


the 
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the discourse on self-deception, which is founded on the words 
of the young man, whocame and said to Jesus, “ Good Inaster. 
what good thing shall I do that | may have eternal lite?’ , 
were charmed and edified with the penetration, which de vclopes 
the real character of the young man; and with the piety, which 
exalts the superior wisdom ot our Lord. We regret ‘that ou 
lunits forbid us to instruct our readers with extracts trom ths 
Miaster-piece in its kind. 

The last discourse holds up hum, who is the chief of te 
thousand, as the object of his people's love: and disp! tvs the ip. 
valuable privilege of having hin for their friend. 


It speaks a lap. 
- ! 
euage which eives reason to conclude 


9 that the pre acher had ex. 
perienced the blessedness, which le wished others to know, and 
to partake with him. 

‘yr i 

Phese latter discourses, plain, practical, and truly evangelical, 


cominend themselves to every maws conscience ta the sight of 


fiod. We cordially wish the author perseve ring diligence tn th 
fulfilment of the ministry he has received of the Lord, and that 
he may behold the fruit of bis labours in the turning many te 
richteousness. : 
the style ts such as the pulpit claims for its own; simple, yet 


vigorous ; unornamented, but not uninteresting : [It abounds with 


short sentences, trequent mterrogations, rapid ial glowing ap- 
peals to the understanding and conscience of the hearer. [f we 
could allow ourselves, to raise an objection, where there are so 
any claims to ap plause, we might ask whether the style wen 
not rather superior to the capac itics of the flock at Haumstall 
Ridware. But we can eas sily concerve that a pastor, who aims 
at usefulness with such purity of intention as breathes in thes 
discourses, mt chit, | in the pulpit, simplity the style, which he did 
No pues prop "to de we ror ite tor the press. \\ ould not, how- 
CVCT, rr, Ss. voll sense and accurate taste condemn, upon re- 
vision, the phrases, “ such tatinite,” and “ what infinite 7” Can 
infinity admit of degrees of comparison ¢ 


— — . = en _ —_——— ~~ _ - -_~—_>-~ 


Art. VI. Evening Amusements; or, the Beauty of the Heavens display- 


ed, &c. ‘To be continued Annually. By William Frend, M. A. 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. ‘Iwo vols. 12mo. Fourth 
idition of Vol. for 1804, price 2s. Od. Vrice of Vol. tor 1805, 3s 


VV * shall eladiv avail ourse ves of such opportun ities as this 


pubhie ation otk rs, © ft extendi: iy the circle of innocent and 
edifying recreations. “They who set # proper value upon ‘Time as 
a talent for which thes are tighly responsible, and contemplate 
Krernity as at hand, will have neither taste vor leisure for the 


disstpating amusements of the world. Yet the Christian dis 


from the spirit and manners of the age. He does not withdra¥ 
{0 


covers nothine cynical, morose, or tanatical in his separation 
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ws wear away his days in indolence and apathy. His heart's 
best afleetions are all interested in the word of God; and he will 
nd full and cheerful employment for all his leisure hours, in 
the cout mplation of his Works, in proportion as he can under- 
sand aud appreciate them. 


‘ Not contet.t 
With every food of lite to nourish man, 
Thou mak’st all nature beauty to his eye 
Or music to his ear ?’ 


This annual volume may be denominated a Philosophical Als 
manac. Ltis a great improvement upou every thing of the kind, 
by whic h it has been preceded. Under each month, are given 
notices of the principal appearances, which will take place in the 
heavens, in re spect to the Sun, the fae and the Plane MS 5 with 
the continually varying position of the Moon and Planets in 
relation to the Fixed Stars. These notices are introduced, each 
month, by casy illustrations of various different parts of familiar 
astronomy ; such as, the points of the compass, the divisions of 
the circle , th le use va the see tor, Xe. W e have never seen these 

by cts treated with ere ater pi unness and pe rspie LILY 5 ; and we 
hope Mr. rend will proceed in his future volumes, as we conjec- 
ture itis bis intention to do, ma sunilar illustration of all other 
astronomical subjects which are capable of being rendered thus 
familiar. 

hese volumes are very justly designated “ Amusements.” The 
author be us his readers to kee 'p const antly in mind this title of 


: 
lis book. 


‘They are’ (he observes) ‘ amusements, which T recommend, not a 
deep and serious study. Here is nothing to fatigue, and all that I ask is, 
that my reader wouk l take up his book now and then in every month, 
ead over in the morning what appearances may claim his attention in 
the evening, and then give himself the trouble only of looking to the 
guarter, to whi ich he is directe d, and noucwg the of bjects as they are 
painted out to him.’ 80%. p. 2. 

‘We all judge of others in some measure from ourselves, and the 
leasure | receive from the return of the same beautiful objects at stated 
mes, and the wanderings of the Moon and planets through their appoint- 
ed regions, naturally makes me conclude, that others would take the 
sutue pleasure in them, if they were pointed out in the same easy man- 
ler, in pares ch, in my very e arly years, | was brought to the knowledge 
ot them. In this confidence I am supported by the regret expressed to 
ihe of several en s, when the brillianey of Orion ceased to charm their 
evening view : and, [I have no doubt, that his return wiil bring a pleasure 
Which the y neve oad have telt, if the a ot this constellation had 
hut been pres iously pointed out. 1805. p. 


Th public appear to have felt the Sabe of this rational 
auseuicnt, by the encouragement given to the first volume, 
lL which 
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which has reached the fourth edition. Mr. F. advises his readeg 
to preserve the volumes, as they are the first two of a series, 
‘which being comple ted, the observations wil u SCFVE again fog 
another course of years; and so in succession.” As. this remark 
may not be intelligible to some of our readers, we would infory 
them, that every nineteen years the lunar and other appearances 
in the heavens are nearly the same as they were during the pre- 
ceding nineteen years; this is called the Cyele or Revolution oi 
the Moon: so that these nineteen small volumes, “ uch may, | by 
at proper use ot thi i, hy; ie broug cut their readers be tter to under. 
stand and adinire the works of God than they would otherwiy 
have done, and may have contributed to withdraw them in their 
own youth from the frivolous and pe rnicious amusements of the 
ace by furnishing thein with more innocent and rational e mploy, 
may answe r the same end to successive generations of their own 
poste rity! 

To ‘te volume for 1804, are subjoined Questions grounded 
upon what had bee: previously taught: that tor 1805 has six 
plates, representing some of the ¢ ‘onstellations ; which will be 
extended, we presume, in the tuture volumes to all parts of our 
hemisphere. 

We select the following passage on account of the enlarged 
views which it presents of the Universe ’ 


‘ The improvements made in the telescope by the greatest observer 
hitherto known, the celebrated Herschell, have opened a new sphere of 
enquiry to the curiosity of mankind. te has discovered a vast variety 
ot double. treble, and 4 irioushy complicate ds stars, whi nt motions rela- 
tive to each other are ot a very extraordinary nature, and manifest a 
34 } eme ot which, t}] His time, the hum n mind h ic not any conception, 
W ork upon we rids are known to exist in spots, which present to Us 


I 
only the appearance ot a single star ; and beyond them he discovers open- 
: | ' } 
ines into more distant worlds, whose in habitants can have no knowledge 


of ou earth, and to whom the glorious system, that is nightly presented 
fo our View, makes part only of some nebulous or clouded star not to be 
discerned by the naked eye. ‘The mind is lost in the contemplation of 
the grandeur of such an universe By the bounty of the great Creator 
Ve fe pe rmitted to pass some mote 1 ts on this wonde ‘rtul theatre, with 
the hopes that we may hereatte: enjoy the tuller display of his majesty 
The inhabitants ot this earth see many ot them the same o bjects at night 
n the heavens: the inhabitants of the planets have the same heavens 

played to their view ; for, distant as the planets are from each other, 
this makes no ditterence in the situation of the stars. "Thus contemplat- 
ing the same objec ts at night, the rational beings on this earth and on the 
lanets have some ideas probably in common: there is a relationship be 
(ween us; and we may unite in our praises of Him who has wrought 
rs, and whose gre atness and majesty and mode of existence 
connot be escribed in the lan; guage, or compre hende d in the thoughts, 
oF any one being that he has created.’ 1805, pp. LO2—1 4, 
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Aware of some religious opinions of the author, and of the zeal 
with which such opimons are often insinuated, we looked through 
these Volumes with some anxiety. We are glad, however, to 
éud but a single instance in which we wish he had expressed 
himself otherwise. rag Wy of the approaching universal em- 
pire of the Son of man, he says, “ To him will be paid willing 
obedience : the earth shall then pour forth in a tenfold manner 
i's increase, and his God and our God shall give us his blessing,” 
1804, p. 100. Weare not to be answered by being told that hus 
Father is called the God of our Saviour in John xx. 17, and in 
Eph. 1. 17 5 since Mr. F. well knows, that all who assert the 
— divinity of Christ do and can allow subordination in him 
ouly in his mediatorial character; while, by his application of 

r ga ise, he appears to us to have wishe d to insinuate not an 
eed but a natural subordivation. As we do not discover 
say thing of this objectionable nature in the vol. tor 1805, we 
ust Mr. F. will not feel himself conscientiously called upon in 
his future voluunes to insinuate his opimons ; but if he should, 
we shall feel ourselves compelled conscientiously to reprobate his 
undertaking, 


—<——_$____-_—_-- —-- - ~~ 








Art. VII. An Oration commemorative of the late Major-General Aler, 
Hamilton. By J. M. Mason, D. D. With an Appendix, containing 
an Account of the Duel and of the General's last Moments. S8vo. 
PP. 38, price 1s. Ogle, Button, Hatchard, &c. 1804. ‘ 

HE catastrophe, which Dr. Mason describes and laments, has 
awakened the most poigni ant regret on both sides of the At- 
tic. Ma onAnIMDOUS in every recorded part ot his conduct, 
except In that to which he owe ‘d his death, the late General Ha- 
ton appears to have exhibited, in’ an equal and eminent 
¢, the qualities of the soldier and of the statesman. From 
» dving conterence with Dr. Mason, we inter that his mind 
d previously habituated itself to contemplate religion with 
emn reeard. Hap py would it have been tor himself, and 
mpPy for the community, had he answered the savage challenge 
than indignant refusal! W hy did he not? A paper left be- 
id him contains this declaration: “ My religious and moral 
pl ipl Ss are strongly Oppose ‘d to the practice ul duelling, and it 

" would ever give me pain to be obliged to shed the blood of a 
WoW-creature in a privi ate combat torbidden by the laws.” Of 

ing he observed to Dr. Mason, “ it was always against my 

pine iples. | used eve ry expedient to avoid the interview ; but T 
ave loand, for some time past, that my life must be exposed to 

latman. Lwent to the held, determined not to take Ais life.” 

K dal Can we inter, but that intimacy with the world, unless con- 

Cucted with more than human caution, makes even a wise nan mad ? 
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076 Mason’s Oration on Gen. Hamilton 


When will that bewitching system, which brought Hains 
to the grave, cease to stupity and degrade the boasting sons of 
civilization and refinement? We might answer, it will be drives 

away with infamy when Christianity, among persons of the higher 
class, shall sink deeper than professions and forms. ‘Till the 


veriod arrive, we are persuaded that one imstance of ¢ap 
pital 


punis shment would do more towards diminishing the practice, 


than all the dissertations of moralists, and all the clisc Ourses 0} 
div ines, 

The Oration, under review, indicates a vigorous minds and 
presents a favourable specimen of that kind et eloquence, whieh 
celebrates the illustrious dead. It discovers acuteness, boldness. 
originality ot thought, and felicity of expression: we cite the fol- 


lowing paragraph, that our readers may form a Judge Mecut tor 
themselves. 


‘ Hle was born to be great. 


Whoever was second, Flamilton must 
first. 


To his stupendous and versatile mind no investigation was difi- 
cult—no subject presented which he did not illuminate. 
2 some particular, belongs to thousands. Pre-eminence, in whatever 
he chose to undertake, was the prerogative of Hamilton. No fixed 
criterion could be applied to his talents. Otten has their display been 

supposed to have reached the limit of human effort ; and the judgement 

stood firm till set aside by himself. When a cause of new magnitude 
requir ed new exertion, he rose, he towered, he soared ; surpassing hin- 
self, as he surpassed others. Then was nature tributary to his ebo- 


Superiority 


quence si Then was felt his despotism over the heart ! ‘Touching, at his 
pleasure, every sting of pity or terror, of indignation or grief ; 


he melt: 


ed, he soothed, he roused, he agitated ; alte rnately centle as the dews, 


and awful as the thunder. Yet, great as he was in the eyes of the 
world, he was greater in the eyes of those with whom he was mes 
conversant, ‘The greatness of most men, like objects seen through : 
mist, diminishes with the distance : but Hamilton, like a tower see 
itar off under a clear sky, rose in grandeur and sublimity with even 
step of approach. Familiarity with him was the parent of veneratiot 
Over these matchless talents Probity threw her brightest lustre. Frank 
Ness, suavity, ter ae ‘ness, benevolence, breathed through their exercs 
And to his tami 7 lena he is gone,—That noble heart beats no mor 
that eve of fire : dimmed ; and sealed are those oracular lips. Amen 
cans, the serenest beam of your glory is extinguished in the tomb! 
Thi: panegync will be considered by some as overwrough! 
an occasion for such aman, the orator, who ca 
think, and feel, and speak like Dr, M. must be allowed to expe 
tate with warmth and freedom. 
An « \ pre ssion OCCUFPs, Pp. 


but, on such 


», Which we the rather notice, a at 
Dreviauience oO ot it. 11 Fe hee US sialic secs caic ‘ulated to do mu! 


harm. “ Beat,” savs Dr. M. “ remembered with ride, that 
' iS humane als he Was by rave. o \\ c obje <tLtO this up yplicatios 
we term pride. So much is said in the Seriptures against th 
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thug, that to us it appears peculiarly unbe coming to encourage 
s favourable use of the name. We are concerned to add, that 
the stricture applies to several, from whoim it was thought a 
more CoOtisc ientious regard to accuracy on this subject night 
have been reason ib lve xypee ted. 

We subjomn the close of this Oration, as a fine spe cinen of 
energetic eloquence, directed against the criune which brought 


‘ 


Hamilton to a premature grave ; 


‘Fathers, friends, countrymen! the grave of Hamilton speaks. It 
charges me to remind you that he fell a victim, not to disease nor acci- 
dent; not to the fortune of glorious warfare; but, how shall I utter it? 
toa custom which has no origin but superstition, no aliment but depra- 
vity, no reason but in madness. Alas! that he should thus expose his 
precious lite. This was his error. A thousand bursting hearts reite- 
rate, this was his error. Shall I apologize ? [ am forbidden by his 
living protestations, by his dying regrets, by his wasted blood. Shall a 

itary act into which he was betrayed and dragged, have the authority 
r a precedent ? ‘The plea is precluded by the long decisions of his un- 
derstanding, by the principles of his conscience, and by the reluctance of 
hisheart. Ah! when will our morals be puritied, and an imaginary 
honour cease to cover the most pestilent of human passions ? My appeal 
sto military men. Your honour is sacred, Listen. Is it honourable 
to enjoy the esteem of the wise and good ? The wise and good turn 
with disgust from the man who law desaly aims at his neighbour's life. Is 
it honour: ible to serve your country That man crue lly injures her, who, 
from private pique, calls his fellow- citizen into the dubious field. Is 
hdelity honourable? That man forswears his faith, who turns against 
the bowels of his countrymen, Weapons put into his hand for their de- 
fence. Are generosity, humanity, sympathy, honourable? That man is 
superlatively base, who mingles the tears of the widow and orphan, 
with the blood of a husband ‘and father. Do refinement, and courtesy, 
ind benignity, entwine with the laurels of the brave ? The blot is yet to 
be wiped trom the soldier's name, that he cannot treat his brother with 
the decorum of a gentleman, unless the pistol or the dagger Pp every 
moment at his heart. Let the votaries of honour now look at their 
ceeds, Let them compare their doctrine with this horrible aioe 
Ah! what avails it to a distracted nation that Hamilton was murdered 
ior a pun tiho of honour? My flesh shivers! Is this, indeed, our state 
of society ? Are transcendent worth and talent to be a capital indict- 
ment betore the tribunal of ambition ? Is the Angel of Death to record, 
tor sanguinary retribution, every word which the collision of political 
opinion may extort from a political man? Are integrity and candour to 
be at the mercy of the assassin? And systematic crime to trample un- 
der foot, or smite into the grave, all that is vet venerable in our hum- 
died land? My countrymen, the land is detled with blood unrighte- 
ously shed. It's ery, disregarded on earth, has gone up to the throne 
' God ; and this day does our punishment sae our sin. It is tume 
rusto awake. The voice of moral virtue, the voice of domestic 
varm, the voice of the fatherless and widow, the voice of a nation’s 
Wrong, the voice of Hamilton's blood, the yoice of impending judge- 
T3 sent, 
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a7: Ingram’s Reflections on Duelling. 


ment calls for a remedy. At this hour heaven's high re proof is sound. 
ing from Maine to Georgia, and from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
banks of the Mississippi. If we refuse obedience, every drop of blood 
spilled in single combat, will lie at our door, and will be recompensed 
when our cup is full. We baye, then, our choice, either to coerce jpi. 
quity, or prepare for desolation; and in the mean time, to make our 
nation, though infant in years, yet mature in vice, the scorn and the abhor. 
rence of civilized men!’ pp. 23—20. 


Sl se ee eae ae ee ee + eee = ne 


Art. VIL. Reflections on Duelling, By Rowland Ingram, B.D, 
Master of Gigsi swick School, and late Fellow of Sidney College, 
Cambridge. Octavo, pp. 104. Hatchard, 1804. 


HE author of these Reflections thinks that the 


» public mind 
has never yet beca fixed to the 


subject of duelling, with 
any de ree of steadiness proportioned to at's lnportance, lle 
acknowledges, indeed, that conclusive treatises have appe ared 
against this criminal practice 


but they have tailed of produc 
moe flect, whe re most needed, 


fa ny appe als on this subject are 
likely to catch the attention, and to Ke ure a perusal, where 
they may possibly serve a good purpose 
of an energetic nature, 


e think the yY are those 
vrounded upon fT fi ict which has excited a 
lively general interest oad regret, such as that which we have just 


It, indeed, men of tashion were inclined to listen to the 
voice of reason, of the laws, and of christianity, uttered with con- 
siderable torce and eloquence by Mr. [., then he would not speak 


noticed. 


in vain; but we are persuaded, that Pride and Malignity are the 


foundation of the whole system; and, while these reign in the 


heart, appeals to tee ling or to pring at" will rarely obtain even a 
perus: al trom the duellist; and will do little more, 


to use the au- 
thor’s words, * than serve to gratity 


the scholar, whose convic- 
Ons arc Lice yt! CSTQADTSRCa » OF TO fy i? os 1e| "eS ot IOK- 
{ re sufficiently established to fill tl hely t book 
recommends, though 
those evil passions, which are 
‘ound of all duels, vet it would @o very tar towards restraine 
rem a bn rstine through al bond 
j 


coll prea - ‘The expedient which he 
would not ¢ — from the hear 
the 
ims 


y 

vi 
+} 
‘ 


“atl DOnAS ot private and 
pubire auty. We quot thre € Passune, as | ‘plana tory ot his wishes, 
and as a specimen of bis stvle and manner 


Prevention is at all times preferable to punishment. No method 
can promise better for effacing false ideas of honour, than that of attache 
ing to the overt act the stigma ot deserved shame. That no expedient 
of this nature shouid be thought practicable amongst the near advisers of 
his Maresty, 1 should only be disposed to suspect from. their long for- 


bearance. Of the according inclinati ns of amost religious, conscien- 


tious, and humane sovereign, no man could entertain a doubt, That 
the public are actually reaping considerable benefit from the services of 
those, who have heretofore been engaged in duels, I am fully prepared 
to admit, and long be the benefit continued. Byt with deference be tt 


submitted, 
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wbmitted, should the act of fighting a duel, of sending a challenge, or 
of accepting the part of a second, be henceforth declared to be, ipso facto, a 
jisqualification tor ever holding any office, or commission, immediately 
this Majesty's disposal, 1 cannot apprehehend that, in consequence, 


\ 


the public would ever sustain a serious injury. On the contrary, many 
‘their truly estimable servants, though young, and inconsiderate—and 
sot those alone—might thus be eventually secured to the path of real 
honour, consistently pursued through a long life of usefulness—to the 
esteem of their friends, and to their country’s gratitude. Good and 
sious men, now that God's severest “ judgements are in the earth,” 
mght have the consolation of witnessing one crying reproach of the na- 
kan iped away, or exclusively attached, with crimes of baser repute, to 
the worthless and ignoble. ‘The flame of resentment might seldomer 
be roused, or more harmlessly diverted: and many would be relieved 
from a powertul (for fashion has so rendered it), but most unwelcome 
solicitation, to commit a heinous sin against conviction, at the desperate 
hazard ot being 
t agains at once dispatch'd ; 

Cut off even in the blossoms of their sin— 

No reckoning made, but sent to their account 

With all ¢heir imperfections on their heads!" pp, 102—104, 





Art. IX. Metrical Tales, and other Poems. By Robert Southey. 12mo. 
pp. 200, price 5s. Od. Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 1805. 


HESE eccentric effusions are the fruits of genius grown wild. 
They consist of metrical tales, which might properly have 
been entitled Tales of Wonder !—Monadramas ; Songs of the 
American Indians ; Mock Love Elegies ; Sonnets; English Ee- 
gues; Inseriptions; Miscellanies; and Anomalies! a title— 
nich would ee justly characterised the whole contents of 
s small volume. ‘The author requests that they may “ be 
sidered as the desultory productions of a man sedulously em- 
ved upon better things.” We apprehend, however, that, if 
y had still remained dispersed in the Annual Anthology, in 
ch they were published, neither the reputation of the author, 
rthe satistaction of the public, would have been diminished. 
Mr. S.’s judgement merits little praise for adopting the style 
and language of our old ballads, in several of his poems. These 
verein use in the most barbarous ages only, and as learning be- 
rane more cultivated, gradually yielded to strains of a higher 
Nor is the execution of these pec ; of more credit to the 
thor. ‘The rade poetry of our ancestors was charaeteristically 
mple; while Mr. S.’s abounds with conceits. He would have 
ie well to have considered that burlesque and quaintness, al- 
zl sometimes mistaken for w7t, will never pass for poetry. 
Mr. S. carries the humour of some of his pieces to an extreme ° 
n his salhes, does not scruple to use divine names and attri- 
with very unbecoming freedom, 
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280 Southey’s Metrical Tales. 


In an author, who professes so much philanthropy and liberality 
of sentiment as Mr. S., it is surprising to recognize an advoe 
for some of the most horrid and banetul principles. In the three 
pieces entituled Monodramas (which ditter from Soliloques only 
as the person speaking is supposed to address others), is contained 
little beside arguments for the propriety and laudability of suicide. 


ate 





ah} 
The first is the story of a voluntary sacrifice, which is held up i 
to admiration and praise. The specious dress in which the sep. cal 
timent, conveyed in this piece, is arrayed, only renders it the ha 
more dangerous. A little discrimination, however, will discover 
the delusion : and while we admire the hero as a patriot, we pi 
must abhor him as a self-murderer. ‘These observations wi! gre 
apply to the celebrated Lucretia, who is the heroine of the third af 
piece. However great might be the chastity of this lady, she hi 
curtailed a life over which she certainly had no discretionary t! 
power ; and even consented, through tear of intamy, to the com- MT 
mission of the crime, which was the cause of her subsequent rash 0 
conduct. Inthe second piece the author steps beyond the bounds . 
of all propricty, and gives loose to the most absurd and immoral 
ideas. p. 74. A matron, defiled by Fergus IL. king of Scotland, 


is upbraided, that she had not 


err ee Cee ee ee ae In his blood 
Wash'd her soul pure, and tor the sin compell’d 
Aton'd by virtuous murder ! 


Mr. S. oceasionally (viz. in pages 117 and 129) makes his ap- 
pearance as a worshipper of the Sun. In the following lines, he 
assumes the character and language of the Pharisec, notwithstand. 
jung his assurance to the contrary. p. 162. 


Os, -dtulcls- ulead etal O my God ! 

I thank thee with no Pharisaic pride, 

I thank thee that I am not such as these, 

I thank thee tor the eve that sees, the heart 
That fee ls, the voice that in these evil days, 
Amid these evil ton hes, exalts itselt, 

And cries aloud agaist iniquity.’ 


In the American Songs, we are surprised to find our country 
man, Ossian, transported across the Atlantic, and taking up lis 
bode among the savages of the New World. See the follow 


hig specline ns: 
‘ When the sound of the drum and the shell 
Shall be heard trom the country of souls.’ p. $5. 


“Our forefathers come from their islands of bliss, 
They come to the war of the winds.’ p. $9. 
‘T gaz'd onthe bow of thy strength, 


Asit wav'd in the stream of the winds.’ p. @2 


“we 








Martin’s Letter to Lord Pelham. 


« I remember thy terrible eyes, 

How they flash’ d the dark gis ince of thy joy.’ p. 93. 
Thy sire was a stripling like thee, 

When he went to the first of his fields.’ p. 95. 

If the author had any historical or legendary authorities for 
giving his savages the language attributed to the Scotch poet, 
i would be a favour to the literary world if he would communi- 
cate them. If not, itis surely a ‘liberty, which few poets would 
have chosen to take. 

There are, however, one or two of the Sonnets, and some other 
piece s sparsim, Which do the author no diseredit; and where his 
genius, Which is not disputed, is free from that inaceuraey and 
affec tation which too tre que natly obscure tt. A tew of the MUS 
have a good moral tendency ; but we cannot include among 5 thes 
the Eclozue intitled The Wedding, than which nothing ean be 
more adapted to excite discontent among the labouring classes 
of the Cominunity. 








ee ee ee ee ees ——-< — s 


Art. X. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Pelham, on the State of Men- 
dicity in the Metropolis. By Mathew Martin, Esq. pp. 30. with two 
Tables, and a coloured Plan. Price Is. 0d. Hatehard. 1803, 


QC EM ES of benevolence in the metropolis are so numerous, 

that government would have little else ta do than to ex- 
ainine them, if it should interest itself in all which are proposed. 
Yet some are of such peculiar inportance and interest, that the v 
may justly be considered as national. The rate levied parochi: ally 
for the maintenance of our poor, sti ands torward as one of our 
most burdensome taxes ; and produce Sy according to returns 
made to parliament, 4,000,001 ., annually. What other nation 
could ever shew suc hane xpe ‘aditure in the support ot those who 
existed by alms? Nevertheless, the number of mendicants who 
infest our streets, disgraces our police ; and is, at onee, a re- 
proac th on our humanity, and a satire on our understanding 

This did not escape the observation of the benevolent Kuthot 
ot the ‘Tract betore us ; +, we willingly introduce the subject, 
it 1 hopes that our notice of it may Invigorate or re Abe the atten- 
tion which it deserves. We expect shortly to lay before our 
teaders, a comprehe nsive view of the state of the poor among 
ts: in the mean time, this article, and the tollowing, may serve to 
shew that we have not overlooked their condition. 

Mr. Martin, having proposed to government to institute an 
enquiry into the numbers and characters of public mendicants, 
received about a thousand pou to enable him te prosecute his 
plan. tle distributed tickets, which entitled the bearer to three- 

ence, on being presented at a proper office; and, by this means, 
© became acquainted with the state and the history of very 
many 
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many objects of comp assion; some of whom he further ; assisted 
by the benevolence ot y ArioUS private contributors. 

Mr. Ml. ndes the Poor f London into—1. Those within the 
Iyit meni, it oe ten miles pies it. Q, Those ot more distant 
parish s. Phese he distinguishes from Non- Parochial, Iris li, 
scotc hh, and bore wners. Tha following ls a voners 1} suitement ol 
their numbe: 


‘ll. PAROCIIIAL INDIVIDUALS. 


a. OF Tlome Parishes; inclusive ot about 4152 children, about 6693 
b. Of Dista if La . Me usive i lj , ditto - ] 
lotal lar ral (*h le Peli, cfpvul - - - - % 1% = 
botal we Tear © | Miivi luuls, “ab | « - . o - - 2 . 9°97) 


If. NON-PAROCHLAL INDIVIDUALS. 


f’ 5 Tris! > 8 lusive i about - - - - ' ; sch areli, about 5 10 


h. “i tCik, WICISIiVe ot - - - - i Soo re tty - - e S04 

e. bo iwi .- - - - 87? ditto - » 29 
‘Total \ - lat ) hial ¢ baal ire ll, a} rut 7 - o oto0 — 
‘Total N } ochial Tadividuals, about «= & ee «© « - - a | 
‘Total Children, about - - .-« = - «© «© © «= OY8R 
‘Lotal I viduals, about - = © © © © © «© © © « « 15,288 


torted from the Pub- 
lic by their importunities” cannot be computed at a lower estimate than 


And “* the cross amount of the sums annually 


what ts a/solutely necessary tor the maintenance ot such a body of people, 
| 


although in bi GGARY 


bor 6000 crown Persons at 6d. a Day each, lodgings and clothes, 


inclusive - 2+ = -« a oo a a 54,7501, 00 
Q Chaiiere at Sd. a Day each, clothes inclusive - - - 49,376 10 0 


Al ut ] >, Fe ‘ I ciiVia i i}: > if a gTOSs wind al expence of about e - O7 Aol, 10 0 


‘Tt may appear extraordinary that the parochial poor should be found to 
furmieh above one-halt of the general mass of BEGGARS in the metropolis ; 

ere are however two causes particularly atteeting the parochial poor, 

ly have doubtless contributed to reduce many of them to a state of 

BReEGGARY, ‘ 

‘]. The practice generally preva ling in the metropolis, of refusing Te- 
het to » Pa upers out of the work-house ; and 
to direct in particular cases, ade- 
juate rehet ftop arochial poor, not resident within the limits of their legal 
ettlements 

‘ But there are also other ceneral causes. from the operation of which 


: ' . 
rarupe,;rs oO f all the descriptions spe The 1, W hether parochial ¢ 


‘Tf. The want of a provision by lav 
, 


r nou-paro- 
ebial, Lowe gradually declined into a state of COMMON BeGGary; such 
as the want of regular e rape ‘it; voluntary idleness, or delinquency ; 
vicious habits and debts contracted at public-houses ; the purchase of ar- 
ticles of privy rit cessily by ret ail at Little shops ; nd it be appre- 
hended often deticient in weight and quantity, and of bad quality, and 
cebts meurred in consequence ; the custom of pawning their clothes; 
che dithculty or umpossibility of laying by a weekly sum sufficient to dis- 
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charge the expense of lodging ; sickness; and the fraudulent and oppres- 
sve conduct of others, in holding back their dues, cheating them of 
their property, kc. pp. 17—-10. 

As aremedy for these evils, Mr. M. proposes to divide the city 
ato five districts, and to place these districts under proper com- 
misslONeTs 5 the whole to be superintended by a central bi ard. 
js means of prevention, no less than of reme dy, he also recom- 
mends religious and moral instruction, employine ‘it, and a rea- 


enable supply of wholesome tood and fuel. He observes, that 


« A very considerable part of the non-parochial Beoears of London 
we Irish and Scotch ; the former are frequently very turbulent and yi- 
cious ; the latter more regul: ir, sober, and industrious. Many Persons ot 
either description may be most properly sent back ; and for the relief of 
sich as should state to a Magistrate suthcient reasons for staying he re, 
wie means may possibly be devised, of deriving a supply from ines 

untries, in order to ease this part of His Majesty's Dominions, from a 
burden which is not properly its own ; and this, if practicable, would be 

very material saving indeed, of an average annual expense whilst ia 
BEGGARY, ot 

[rish, about - - - = - -= © = = {°.33,520 13 9 
Scotch, about - - - + - © + = = 3,189 3 9 
Average Total, about - - - . - £.30,709 17 6 

The following observation does honour both to the under- 
sanding and to the heart of the writer. We cordially aec- 

juiesce in it; and are thoroughly persuaded, tiat C hristiani: v 
contributes as essentially to benefit all who embrace it , as any 
other cause and effect which it has pleased the Almighty to 
welate by inseparable connexion, 


ils~ 


‘To inculcate therefore the sacred and sublime truths of Christian 
revelation, and enforce the practical duties consequent on a genuine faith, 
is a matter of the first importance to the Nation, and to the individual ; 
and surely a little reflection will be sufficient to evince we cruelty of 
uch fre juent execution of unhappy wretches, for the transgression of 
laws, which they were never properly instructed to respect. Indeed no 
perinanent extensive advant: ige, can be y ist] ye _ cted to be derived to 
the poor, W ithout inc ulcating in them the prune ip! es of reli gion and mo- 
lity; and on this ground the educat.on of routh of both sexes; and 
we earls impressing on their minds a sense of the obligations of religion, 
od habitu: iting them to industry, may be strongly recommende d, as a 
homentous object of national concern.’ p. 25. 


— a 
—— a - - - - —_ — 


Art. XI. A Treatise on the State of fm Poor in Sickness, with the Propo- 
sal of a Plan for their Relief; selected trom a small Volume of Essays, 
2tely published by Richar: ! Worthi ington, M.D. Soc. Soc. Med. Edin. 
Lud’ ow, Procter; London, Longman and Co. pp. 42. Price Gd, 
180-4, 

ye poor in London have certainly no cause for compl: int, 

n the subicet of medical assistance, when in sickness: the 
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number of charitable institutions, and of benevolent individual 
ready at al] times to afford them aid, is honourable to the publ 
feeling. It demon trate s, that Britons sympathize with the af. 
flictions of their tellow-men: and eall their svn ipatlues Into 

tion, with characteristic oe erosity. Foreigners have 


admired TiS Gisposition, and the meaus ¢ Nh} lon ( “l to render ur 


aK 
e ae ELve. 
Whether the poor in the country can be, in the nature of 


thine 6. SO favours ibly atte ne ca to, may be the subject ot doubt : 


n¢ 


ut’. 


SPeally 


but CVCTYS plan aid ¢ ndcavor ir, which biees tor It's object, thet 
relict under thre pressure of discase, is entitled to comme ndat lon. 

Dr. Worthington observes, p. 15. Fence medical attendane 
Is, in the agyrevate, so sc canta provid ed tor the poor, chroaielial 
the whole of our Island, that large numbers amoung them, who, 
by timely and contmuecd aid, night have been rescued from 
death, are lett to perish through neglect or ignorance.” Hh 
complains, that lithe more than a nominal attendance is paid, 
by those who tarm the parish-poor ; and that the smallness of 
the stipend, often not more than five guineas vearly, neither 
mduees, nor « nables, a medical man to attend them More close v. 
His remedy for these evils is, “ Muluply your Elospitals;” in- 
crease the number of your Ra i bring the means of re- 
lief within the reach of the patients. We heartily wish this could 
be done; but we much tear, that only large towns wall ever be 
able to support) extensive institutions; that inferior advantages 
must tail to the lot of smaller communities; and that villaves, 
and districts remote from associated socictics of mankind, must 
be content with such Ussistanee as Can be detached to them 
from places of greater population, 


‘ ' ‘ ! ’ ® fs ° ‘ . 
Botwhy should the Knowledge of medicine be wholly confined 
to protessioual meus Tn many cases, a moderate proportion ot 
e : . ;, 
aitention would chaolke a mah, accustomed to observation and 


study, to avail hunself of the was medicatria nature: and to 
eountel t the ctleets of chase asc, Some know ledee ot this kind 


; } ? S | 
woud dono little wey rit to the clerical characte r and infiu- 
enee. We shall give Dro Wes. sentiments im huis own words, on 


9 subicet contessedly of creat mterest to thi colmmunity at iarge 
; . , | 
of whicu physicians in tie mic TrOpoOils are but too serrousiv cole 


. 1} , 
vineed, and on which they have re poatedly warned the Publi. 


‘lt amidst the fancied : security bes wealth, the gaicty of pleasure, the 
ardor ot engagement, or the lolence ot their nature, some shall he 
found who cannot be induced to cast the eye ot pity on the bed of sick- 
ness and of poverty by the po' vertul calls of benevolence and duty, one 


consideration still remains, which will seldom occur or be presented in vail 


—aregard to self-preservation, That a large proportion “a those cdiscases, 

which atlect the higher classes, are derived trom their ne gle ct of the poor 

jn sickness, is an observauon that might be confirmed by medical test 
mon) 
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ny the most abundant and respectable. To enumerate, and to ani- 
dvert on the tribe of diseases which are generated and fostered in the 
i habitations of poverty and filth, and which from thence, in a 
channel perhaps as disregare led but as une rring as [that by which] the 
meanest rivulet obtains the ocean, finally arrive at the splendid mansion, 
and even the ‘ gorgeous palace,” wouk 1 supply materials for a very co- 
sous and a ve ry valuable treatise. 

«One kind, more especially, arises from the combination of poverty, 
starvation, consequent debility, want of cleanliness, and cold. I mean 
fevers sand more particularly, what is vulgarly termed the putrid fever—In 
| vain will the o pulent bar their door against this formidable and often fatal 
ysitant, unless they bestow suitable attention on the miseries of the dis- 
renpered cottag There they will mark its general origin, its ravages, 
ts .3 tims.—It they would look upon it in its worst condition, and can 
, find a cangeon which the zeal and philanthropy of Howard have not 
: " etrated, they may there behold it in its still more malignant character 

Jail diste wg! ; the foul production of whatever is pitiable, wrete hed, 
an d loathsome in human circumstances. In a lesser degree they will 
d iscover all i he in the cabins of the diste mpe red and neglected poor ; 


mo! 
ma 
squall 





where, by the want of early, and proper assistance, a kindred pestilence, 
th he pe id fever, infects whole families; travels on from cottage to cot- 
tic spre ads j nto the neighbouring vill: ives and surrounding district; 


a eventually arrives, in the course of retri/utive justice, at the habita- 
tion of those, by whom the infection, which has now perh; ps swept from 
the earth many useful and excellent members of the community, and 
dissolved for ever ma ny a dear connection in the priv, iCy ot humble life, 

eht easily have been checked and. obviated—Had the parish or district 
been provided with an a7 propriate hospital, and the first person, or fami+ 
ly, been removed thither, in whom this fever appeared, the communi- 
cation of the disease and the train of evils which accompanied, would 
have been equally prevented. [ would leave those who are inacessible 
by more noble and more liberal arguments (if any such there be), to 
contemplate seriously the reasonableness and force of this last appeal, 
which involves the preservation of themselves, their families, and do- 





mestics, from a disease the most ¢ rener, il and most tatal in the catalogue 
of benaie maladies.’ pj 36—40, 
Art NTI. Lett re written ly the late Earl of Ci ttham to his Nephew 


Thomas Pitt, Esq. (atterwards Lord Camelford), then at Cambridge. 
jzmo. pp. xxx. and 104. Price 3s. Od. Payne. 1804. 
(Poe ESE Letters are published by Lord Gre uville, who became 
related to the tamily of the writer of them by his m: urlage 
with a daughter ot the first Lord Cuineltord. The pub lies ition 
is dedicated to the Right Hon. Wim. Pitt, “as a te stimony of 
affectionate friends ship; in which light the editor wishes it to be 
received: “ To others,” he adds, “ the propricty will be obvious 
of inscribing with your name a publication, in which Lord 
Chatham teaches how great talents m: Ly most successtully be cul- 
tivated, and to what obje cts they may inost honourably be direct- 


ed,” 
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286 Lord Chatham's Letters. 


ed.” We quote this elegant compliment, because we find some. 
thing soothing and exemplary, in the cultivation of private pe 
gard, among those great men whose principles lead them to ado 
different lines of public conduct. 

Lord G. observes, in his Pretace, that these Letters were writ. 
ten for the private use of an individual during a short period of 
time; and contain only such detached observauons on the extep. 
sive subjects to which they relate, as occasion might happen to 
suggest, in the course of familiar correspondence. 
wards remarks, 


it 


He after. 


‘It will be obvious to every reader on the slighest perusal of the fol. 
lowing letters, that they were never intended to comprize a pertect sys- 
tem of education, even for the short portion of time to which they relate 
Many points in which they will be found deficient, were undoubtedly 
supplied by frequent opportunities ot personal intercourse, and much was 
left to the general rules of study established at an English university, 
Still less theretore should the te mporary advice addressed to an individual, 
whore oe vious education had laboured under some disadvantages, be un- 
derstood ; general dissuasive trom the cultivation of Grecia in litera. 
ture. The rents of Lord Chatham were in direct opposition to any 
such opinion. “The manner in which, even in these letters, he speaks of 
the first of poets, and the greatest of orators; and the stress which he 
lays on the benefits to be derived from their immortal works, could leave 
no doubt of his judgment on this important point. That judgment 
was aflerwards most unequivocally manifested, when he was called upon 
to consider the question with a still higher interest, not only as a friend 
and guardian, but also as a father. 

‘A diligent study of the poetry, the history, the eloquence, and the 
philosophy of Greece, an intimate acquaintance with those writings 
which have been the admiration of every age, and the models of all suc- 
ceeding excellence, would ur idoubtedly have been considered by him as 
an essential part of any general plan for the education ot an E nglish gen- 
theman, born to share in the councils of his country. Sucha plan must 
also have comprized a much higher progress, than is here traced out, in 
mathematics, in the science of reason, in natural. and in moral philoso- 
phy ; wneluding in the latter the proofs and doctrines of that revelation 
by which it has been pertected. Nor would the work have been consi- 


dered by him as finished, until on these found ~ ns there had been built 


fs 


an accurate knowledge of the origin, nature, and safe-guards of govern- 
ment and civil liberty ; of the prin = of public and Seem law ; 
und ot the theory of political, commercial, financial, and military admi- 
nistration ; as resulting from the investigations ot phi losophy ,and as ex- 


erp! hed the le ssons b th ot antient and of mode: nh history,’ Pret. 


PP: XXIV——ALXIN. 


Thi aiter paragraph ot this extract contains an able sketch 
ot the | roper caucauon ot a statesman. ‘I hough, tor the rea- 
sons assigned by the noble editor, the books recommended by 
Lord .*20 his nephy w cannot be considered as comprising a 
pertect system of education, yet our younger readers may be 
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mach assisted In their choice of books by the judgement of this 
seat man. After urging the study of Homer, \ irgil, and Te- 
rence, among the C lussics, in terms of commendation somewhat, 

e think, too strong and unqualified ; and advising the perusal 
of ui Pope s Homer and Drvyden’s Fables, as guides in English 
poetry 5 Lord ©, pou nts out the following arrangement of studies, 
as a first course al Colle ve : 


‘Euclid; a Course of Logic ; a Course of experimental Philosophy ; 
tocke’s Conduct of the Understanding ; his ‘Treatise also on the Under- 
sanding ; his ‘Treatise on Government, and Letters on Toleration. I de- 
ire, for the present, no books of poetry, but Biorace and Virgil ; 
— race the Odes, but above all, the Epistles and Ars Poetica. These 

-~Nocturn4 versate manu, versate diurnd Tully de Officiis, de 
‘Amiciti }, de Senectute. His Catilinarian Orations and Philippics, Sal- 
lust. At leisure hours, an abridgement of the History of England to be 
run through, in order to settle in the mind a general chronologic al order 
and series of principal events, and succession of kings: proper books of 
English history, on the true principles of our happy constitution, shall be 
pointed out afterwards. Burnet’s History of the Reformation, abridged 
by himself, to be read with great care. Father Paul on beneficiary 
Matters, in English. A Frene h master, and only Moliere’s Plays to be 
read with him, or by yourself, till you have gone through them 
all. Spectators, especi lly Mr. Addison's papers, to be read very 
frequently at broken times in your room, I make it my request that 
you will forbear drawing, totally, while you are at Cambridge: and not 
weddle with Greek, otherwise than to know a little the etymology of 
words in Latin, or English, or French: nor to meddle with Italian. I 
hope this little course will be soon run through: I intend it as a general 
foundation for many things, of infinite utility, to come as soon as this is 
tnished." pp. 15—17. 

‘] propose to save you much time and trouble, by pointing out to you 
Fy such books, in succession, as will carry you the shortest w ay to the things 

ou must know to fit yourself for the business of the world, and give 
vou the clearer know ledge of them by Keeping them unmixed with su- 
perfluous, vain, empty trash.” pp. 50, 51. 


His Lordship urges the study of the French language, to speak 
and write it correctly, as to grammar and orthoer: iphy ; Cievo- 
graphy al nad the L se of the Globe Ss < with al cle “ar and thorough 
wotton ot the Solar System, together with the doctrine of Come ts: : 
tor History, Oldeastle’s Re marks on the His tory of England, by 
lord Bolingbroke, tor style and tor true constitutional doe ‘trines; 
wd Nathaniel Bacon's Llistorical and Political Obse rvations, as, 
without e XCe ption, the best and most instructive book we hb; ave 
on matters of that kind; the Revolutions of York and Lancaster 
in Pere d’Orleans, but no more of that writer; the Lite of Ed- 
ward 1Vth. and so downwards all the life-writers of our kings; 
tor Queen Anne’s reign, the Continuator of “ honest Rapin ;” 
Clarendon’s History ot the Civil Wars; as “a much honester 
aid more instructive book, of the same period,” May’s History 
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288 Lord Chathain’s Letters. 


of the Parliame nt ; Burnet’s History of his own times; W clwood’s 
Nlemoirs;: 1); AVIS S Ire land, “as a Inaste rly work, cont: ning inuch; 
dc pth and extensive knowledge m state matters, and settling of 
countries, Ina very short compass; aod Blair's C hronology, In 
the AV ilith Leu r, Lord ©, says, On his rie phew’ Ws s having Wiit- 
ten an admirable ble uy on his mother’s picture, 


‘1 beg you to plunge deep into prose and severer studies, and not ip. 
dulge your genius with verse, tor the present. Finitimus Oratori Poetg 
Substitute Tully and Demosthenes in the place of Homer and Virgil, 
and arm yourse lt with all the variety of manner, copiousness and be duty 
of diction, nobleness and magnificence of ideas of the Roman consul ; 
and render the powers ot elog juence complete by the irre sistible torrent 
of vehement argumentation, the close and forcible reasoning, and the 
depth and tortitude of mind of the Grecian statesman." pp. 88, SQ. 


Lord C. recommends, relative to the Empire of Germany, Vi- 
triarius’s Jus Publicuin, as admirable in its kind, and esteemed of 
the best authority in matters much controverted. 

His nephew having asked his opinion concerning the use ofa 
Common Place Book, bis Lordship rephes, with very just dis- 
crimination of its wdvanniaees and disadvantages, ; 

‘In general, | much disapprove the use of it : it is chiefly intended for 
py rsons Who mean to be authors, and tends to impair the memory, and 
to deprive you of a ready, extempore, use of your reading, by accustome 
ing the mind to discharge itself of its reading on paper, instead of relying 
on its natural power of retention, aided and fortified by frequent revisions 
of its ideas and materials. Some things must be common-placed in or- 
der to be ot anv use; date 8. ¢ hronologic al order , ane d the like : for in- 
stance, Nathaniel Bacon ought to be extracted in the best method you 
can: but in general my advice to you is, not to common-place upon 
paper, but, as an equivalent to it, to endeavour to range and methodize 
in your head what you read, and by so doing frequently and habitually 
to fix matter in the memory.’ pp. 58, 59. 


Lord Grenville, it will be proper to observe, does not fully ac- 
quiesce in some ot Lord C's. recomme esis oh books.  Beo- 
hugbroke he censures as dechunatory, superficial, and inaccurate; 
wand May, as by no means unpartial, though worthy of an atten 
tive 1 rusal. dlis remarks ou Clarendon and his ‘Times are so 
Hist and manly, that we cannot refuse our readers the gra 
tifiention of porustire then. Alter observing that Lord €. 
ss with some distrust of the integrity of that valuable 


‘« When a statesman traces, for the instruction of post erity, the living 
images of the men and manners of his ime; the passions by which he 
has himself been agitated, and the revolutions in which his own life and 
fortunes were involved, the picture will doubtless retain a strong impress 
maracter, and the opinions « of its author. But 
there w ll always be a wide interval between the bias of sincere convic- 
tion aud the dishouesty ct intentional nusrepresentation, 


sion of the mund, the « 
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¢ Clarendon was unquestionably a lover of truth, and a sincere friend 
io the free constitution of his country. He defended that constitution 
n parliament, with zeal and energy, against* the encroachments of pre- 
fogative, and concurred in the establishment of new securities necessary 
for its protection. He did indeed, when these had been obtained, op- 
with equal determination those continually increasing demands of 
parliament, which appeared to him to threaten the existence of the mo- 
“« itself: desirous, if possible, to conciliate the maintenance of pub- 
iberty with the pre servation of domestic peace, and to turn aside from 
his country all the evils, to which those demands immediately and mani- 
fostly tended}. 

‘The wish was honourable and virtuous, but it was already become 
practicable. ‘The purposes of irreconcileable ambition, entertained by 
both the contending parties, were utterly inconsistent with the re-establish- 

at of mutual confidence. The parliamentary leaders openly grasped 

tthe exclusi ” possession of all civil and all military authority : and on 
the other hand, the perfidy with which the king had violated his past en- 

rements sil rankled in the hearts of his people, whose just suspicions 
{ his sincerity were continually renewed by the unsteadiness of his con- 
duct, even in the very moments of fresh concession : While, amongst a 

ge pro} ortion of the ¢ omimunity, every circumstance of civil injury or 
oppression was inflamed and aggravated by the utmost violence of reli- 
gous animosity. 

‘In this unhappy state the calamities of civil war could no longer be 
verted ; but the miseries by which the contest was attended, and the 
military tyranny to which it so naturally led, justified all the fears of 
those who had from the beginning most dreaded that terrible extremi ity. 

‘At the Restoration the same virtuous statesman protected the a ig? 
tution against the blind or interested zeal of excessive loyalty : and, 
Monk had the glory of restoring the monarchy of England, to Ora th 
sascribed the merit of re-estab lishing ber laws and liberties. <A service 


no less advantageous to the crown than honourable to himself ; but which . 


wis numbered among the chief of those offences for which he was after- 
wards abandoned, sacrificed, and persecuted by his unfeeling, corrupt, 
ud profligate master. 
‘These observations respecting one of the most upright characters of 
ir history, are here delivered w ith fre edom, though in some degree op- 
rosed to so high an authority. “The habit of forming such opinions for 
aurselves, instead of rec eiving them from others, is not the least among 
, he advantages of such a course of reading and reflection as Lord Chat- 
am recommends.’ Pref. xviii—xxiv. 


———— —- ——~ ——~ a ee 





, * See particul: irly the accounts, in Rushworth and Whitelock, of Cla- 
son's parliamentary conduct in 1040 and 1641 ; and of that of Falk- 
tand Colpepper, with whom he acted. 


ren 


, + A general rec: pitulation of these demands may be found in the mes- 
| “ge sent by the two Houses to the King, on the 2d of June, 1642; a 

: pet which is recited by Ludlow as expla wnatory of the real intentions of 
, “e parliament at that period, and as being ‘‘ in effect the principal foun- 


“lon of the eisuing War.’ 
i LupLow, 30. ed. 1698. 
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290 Gilbert's Forbidden Tree. 


The style of the Letters is easy, though less accurate than 
perhaps might have been expected in even the familiar cores. 
went of such a manas Lord C. That of Lord G. js worthy 

f becoming a model for its vigour and perspicuity. 

Much good counsel is given in these Letters on Industry, 
Modesty, Politeness, Bene vole nce, Sincerity, Candour, and other 
virtues. We wish, indeed, that this superstructure had been 
erected, more explicitly, upon the foundation of evangelical 
faith. We teel thankful, indeed, for the op portunity of Opposing 
to the Sadduceism of too many persons of rank and fashion, 
the open avowal of such men as Lord Chatham and Lord Grea. 
ville, that Religion is supreme in importance and infinite jg 
value. It would give us still higher pleasure, however, could we 
recognize in this volume the distinguishing erathe of C hristianity; 
but the subject is left too much in generals : and, while the 
moral influence of Religion is foreibly inculcated, not a word is 
said of that astonishing display of Truth and Mercy, by which, 
at once, the measure of purity at which man should aim is in- 
finitely raised, and the pre-requisites to any due attaiment of it— 
reconciliation with God and renewal of our nature,—are incul- 

cated. We are coustrained, too, to add, that there is a degree 
of flattery in these Letters, which betrays in the noble writer 

much ignorance of the real condition of human nature. 





SS eee 


Art. XIU. The Forbidden Tree. A Sermon preached at the Church 
of St. Lawrence, Reading, Oct. 2, 1804, at Archbishop Laud’s Lec- 
ture, &c. By the Rev. Nathaniel Gilbert, Vicar of Bledlow, Bucks 
Svo. pp. 38, price Is. Hatchard, Rivingtons, &c. 1805, 


4 he Discourse is founded upon Gen. LL. 16,17. In the firs 
part, \ir. G. vindieates that test of obedience, which the 
Creator is h said to have ay ppon ited tor the observation of ou 





’ 


first parents ; sh wing that it was proper to appoint some tesl— 
that a better test is not conceivable—and that the test actually ap- 
pornted was uncxreeptionable and suitable. Perhaps the seconé 


of these partcwars would have appeared with greater advantage 
asthe third. Under this last he bi Mr. G. vindieates the exeer 
lence of the appointed test, as being plain to be understood, easy 
- vet not conten ph fy thle asatry |, t obedience ; oppos 


- and that inordinat 


ot yhys QSCTVanCce 


me a salud ry check to those animal appetite 
‘ 


curiosity, my whieclrsin was most likely to assail and to enter the 
hearts of our Urst parents ; leaving in full force the obligation of 
all moral commands, since wo mor iLcommand could have beer 

mad the test of obedi nce witiowl appare utiv nt least, weaken- 
lig th rorce Of ¢ thers: oa id vd jt dow wsa positive lax to keep 
our t t iS PRIMAL aL ft ther dependence Odi God, and Cie 
Tf l | iia. From i} ubject thu: LSCussc d, Mr. ¢ 3. illus 


trates 
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trates The true nature and great evil of Sin ;—the doctrine of Ori- 


ginal Sin :—and the nature and glory of the Gospel Covenant. 


We recommend this discourse to our readers as an able illus- 
tration ef that divine appointment, which is often ridiculed by the 
profane, and too little understood by Christians. If our iimits 
allowed, we would extract the excellent Note, pp. 32—s4, 
on Justification by Faith alone ; but we must content ourselves 
with giving a shorter specimen‘ of the Author's style and mode 
of applying his reasoning. 

‘ The way is therefore gees to the proper answer of the question 
often insolently, or ignorantly, asked—‘‘ Where was the great crime of 
our first parents’ eating for once of a forbidden apple, or other fruit ?"’ 
The crime lay in this, that it was forbidden; forbidden by a Creator to 
creatures ; forbidden by an infinitely wise, holy, and gracious God, and 
therefore unquestionably good and fit in the prohibition, whether they 
could discern the reasons of it or not—forbidden by One who had a right 
to be obeyed without dispute or question, and to disobey whom was pro- 
found ignorance, consummate folly, the basest ingratitude, the most flag- 
rant rebellion. Do you ask, then, wherein consisted the crime of our 
first parents? Ask, rather, wherein consists the crime of a subject dis- 
obeying his prince, a child his parent, a servant his master? Ask, where 
is the crime of insulting the most venerable of authorities; of despising 
all that is most sacred, grand, and awtul; of flying in the face of the 
most bountiful of beneiactors; of trampling on goodness itself? Rather 
ask, in short, whether there be any such thing as crime at all; and whe- 
ther moral obligation, or moral evi), have any real existence.’ pp, 20, 21, 


_ — ee -—~ TT A 


Art. XIV. Olservations on the present State of the British Commerce ; 
including Strictures on the Extent, Importance, Influence, Advantages, 
and probable Increase of the Trade of Great Britain, with all parts of 
the world. ‘T'ranslated from the German of Charles Reinhard, LL. D. 
Of the University of Gottingen, Knight of the Order of St. Joachim. 
With Notes and considerable Additions, by the Editor. 8vo. pp. 58. 
Price 2s. Od. Symonds, 1804. 

\ R. GENTZ’s celebrated work “ On the State of Europe be- 

“"* tore and after the French Revolution,” published, a few years 

since, in Germany, in answer to the volume of M. Hauterive, 

entitled “ De Etat de la France & la Fin de An. VE Lime,” had 
great influence on the Continent in favour of this country. The 

present writer takes the same ground, but his Tract is upon a 

smaller scale, and his observations are chiefly directed to vindicate 

the commercial state and the power of this country. It is cal- 
culated to be popular; and “ exhibited to the people of the 

Continent,” says the ‘Translator, “ where it was lately published, 

a picture, not less splendid than true, of the greatness, prosperity, 

and power of the British nation; and completely exposed the 

absurd delusion under which the Germans in particular jaboured 
respecting the success of the invasion of Great Britain by the 

French, and the preponderance of the power of France.” xi 

ter 
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After stating the importance of the commerce of Britain t» 
her influence, the author gives “ a slight sketch of the extent 
of that commerce, which embraces the whole globe, and of the 
ditheultic s which would occur in any attempt to impede or de. 
stroy it.” p. 5S. Our limits will not aliow us to follow bin th rough 
the detai]. His observations on the Slave Trade will gratify our 
readers. 


‘When France proclaimed the indiscriminate emancipation of the 
slaves in her West India colonies, without having in the least degree 
prepared them for the enjoyment of their new state of liberty ; every 
ear was deaf to the warning voice which described the consequenees of 
so rash and precipitate a measure. It was intended by this proceeding 
which the coemop olites of that time praised for its liberality, to tempt 
the blacks in the British West Indies to rise upon their masters, and 
wrest from them their possessions and property. How falsely this in- 
vidious snare has been calculated is sufficiently proved by the result! The 
series of events which have since taken place in that island, are of such 
a sinister complexion, that when peace shall again be made, it will be 
an Herculean task to re-subject it to the sway of its former masters. It 
is now pretty generally believed, that the present situation of St. Domingo, 
on the score of precedence, may hereafter be productive of danger even 
to the English West India Islands. Be this as it may, there are reasons 
to doubt it from the following arguments : As the precipitate liberation 
of the French slaves has bitherto had not much influence on those be- 
longing to England, the present events in St. Domingo will be attended 
with less pre} judicial consequences than were at first ‘feared, because the 
English, taught by experience, have had plenty of time to adopt the most 
ethicacious measures against every atte mpt at rebellion, that may be made 
by their slaves. Of late, too, their miserable condition has gradually 
undergone many degrees ot relief and amelioration, owing to the noble 
endeavours of the philanthropic Wilberforee. Upon the whole it is de- 
voutly to be wished, that the progressive advancement of this pitiable 
race of human beings suey be tarther persevered If the merchants 
of Liverpool wish at all to have claims to the services of rational crea- 
tures, the; must cease to resist this generous struggle, and at Jast lend 
an ear to the de sponding cries of the wretched Africans, and to the voice 
of humanity, in order to wipe off the stain which disgraces civilized 
Europe. 

‘ Experience has convinced us of the impossibility of obtaining the 
valuable products of the torrid zones by European culture. Only the 
African, inured to the scorching sun, is able to till the ground in that 
burning atmosphere, and to live under it. By the Jabour of his hands 
and with the sweat of his brow, he enriches the merchants of Europe. 
The frigid Eur pean, who sensually enjoys the grateful productions of 
those scorching climates, can have no idea what toil aud trouble, how 
much blood, and how many tears it has often cost the unhappy negro, 
to bring them to perfection.’ pp. 36—31. 


We extract the author’s remarks on our National Debt and 
Taxes, that our readers may see the manner in which ¢ nlightened 
fore igners View these subicets so interesting to Britons: 
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‘ Before the seven years war and during its continuance, the national 
iebt of England had attained such a formidable height, that even then 
there pres vailed a general apprehension of its having risen to the highest 
gmmit. But during the American war a conviction to the contrary 
was acquired ; and yet the ever accumulating bulk of the same debt, 
during the F french revolutionary war, made the world look upon the fall 

f Engl and as unavoidable. Notwithstanding these ominous presum 
dons, the British E mpire has again launched into a new and formidable 
war with its old puissant rival, France ; ; and by official documents this 
mormous national debt is to have fourteen millions of pounds more 
ucked to it; perhaps a still larger amount, which consequently renders 
ihe payme nt of the taxes levied on the people, to pay the interest, still 
gore exorbitant ; yet their immense commerce enables them to bear all 

these, and, by a late regulation in the system of finance, to raise the prin- 
cipal part of the war expences within the year, thereby preventing a great 
nerease of the national debt, whilst on the other hand, by means of a 
consolidated sinking fund the old debt is rapidly decreasing. 

‘The continent is astonished that, during this constant rise of the na- 
tional debt, the English bankers should eagerly crowd forward and offer 
wundertake the loans; and that the rich inhabitants, should always be 
foremost in voluntarily tendering their wealth to a government so deeply 
avolved in debt. ‘They are by no means rich foreigners, who are per- 
waded, under a variety of splendid promises, to suffer themselves to be 
wheedled out of their cash; but they are Britons, than whom none can 
be more perfectly and accurately informed of the financial abilities of 
their own country and its administration; in fine—a nation, whose 
knowledge of calculation is by no means doubtful. 

‘It is a fact of public notoriety, that within the last fifty years almost all 
he English colonies have been improved, and made to yield more plen- 
tful returns ; that their population, and even that of the three united 
‘ingdoms in Europe, has been considerably augmented : that their ma- 
nufactures have acquired a much greater degree of perfection ; and of 

use a more wide spread circulation ; by which means their trade and 
‘avigation have been increased by nearly one-half. It is farther known 
hat within the last thirty years almost every necessary has been enhanc- 
ad by one-third part of its former price, It is therefore natural that the 
toglish receive at present more money for their manufactured products 
nd for the commodities which they import from both Indies, than they 
wed to do formerly ; and that in consequence they are greater gainers by 
', and can afford, better than ever, to pay taxes*. In all the well go- 

‘med states of Europe the expenditure has been rising for the last thirty 

ts, and the revenues have risen in proportion.’ pp. 42—44: 

‘Allowing that the other commercial nations who are competitors 
‘lh the E nglish i in trade over all the world, even felt themselves inclined 
oundersell the Inglish in their prices, it would in the first place be in- 

mpatible with their interests ; in the second, it is out of their power to 
upply all nations sufficiently, out of the scantiness of their stores, The 
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* The exports of British produc e and manufactories in 1802, amount- 
“to 48,500,683). sterling in value ; the number of our ships to 20,000; 
®lonnage to 4,000,000 ; and the total number of our sailors to 152,000. 
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English possess quantities immensely larger than they do, and barter them 
for the produce of their manufactures ; which is generally the case in 
every corner of the globe. There is scarcely a single commodity, a sip. 
gle article either of luxury or convenience, that is not manufactured by 
the English, with the most consummate skill, and in the highest state g 
perfection. 

* The soil of Britain does not indeed produce a quantity of com suf. 
ficient for the exigencies of its inhabitants; and for this reason it be- 
comes necessary, every year, to remit large sums of money for its pur. 
chase to the ports in the Baltic; but then nature has indeninified thy 
country with her rich coal mines, the envy of foreigners, who by this 
means become, in a certain manner, tributary to England; for the Eng. 
glish parliament has laid a considerable duty on the exportation of coals, 
which foreign nations are obliged to pay 

‘ A nation whose active commerce is so preponderating, compared 
with its passive trade, who is herself the ruler of the most numerous and 
fertile colonies in all parts of the world: a nation that sends the produce 
of her industry to every zone; that has so formidable a navy, and 50 
wide spread a navigation; a nation, that by her activity and the genius 
of her citizens, manufactures its numberless articles of merchandize, in- 
finitely finer, in much superior workmanship, in far more exquisite 
goodness, than all other nations, without exception ; and that is able to 
sell them infinitely cheaper, owing to her admirable engines, her ma- 
chines, and her native coal; a nation, whose credit and whose capital is 
so immense as that of England. Surely such a nation must render all 
foreigners tributary ; and her very enemies must help to bear the im- 
mense burthen of her debt and the enormous accumulation of her taxes.’ 
pp. 44—40. 


The writer suggests the importance of employing the Volun- 
teers as light troops only, “ to annoy the enemy’s army on all 
sides, to hang upon the flanks, to cut off supplies, and to rush 
with impetuosity upon the rear,” and is of opinion, that, if thus 
employed, and supported by the troops of the line and the cavalry, 
“ nothing less than a miracle could afford the French success in 
their attempt to conquer England.” 

The translator has subjoined many valuable Notes: and the 
whole Tract will inform and gratify the loyal reader. 


i 
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Art. XV. Dr. Gregory's Economy of Nature. 
(Concluded from Page 199.) 

4 hen second volume of this work comprises the sixth and 
seventh books of the author’s arrangement. The former ol 
these is occupied with the description of mineral productions. 
Dr. G. adopts the usual distribution of minerad substances into 
alts, earths, metals, and inflammables. With the description 0! 
these substances, he occupies torty-tour chapters ; and he sub- 
joins four more on the structure of the earth, on mountains, 
voleanoes, and on earthquakes. We are sorry to observe, that, 
nol- 
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notwithstanding the very interesting nature of these subjects, 
snd the variety of valuable matter which Dr. G. has collected, 
this part of his work is worse written than any other. Not only 
is it disfigured, and often rendered obscure, by a general prete- 
rence of exploded terms which often lead to material error; but 
abounds with inaccuracies and omissions for which no reason- 
able apology can be offered, as the author, with very little trou- 
ble, might have prevented or corrected them, by a reference to 
the late publications of Werner, Hauy, Greville, Chenevix, and 
Jamieson. We shall point out a few of the most material lapses 
of this kind. 

The neutral salts of the orymuriatic acid, are intitled to more 
attention, and a more detailed history, than Dr. G. has given 
them. He has included them all, with their remarkable proper- 
ties, in less than ten lines. The history of the fluorite acid is cor- 
rect so far as it proceeds, but omits its most important property. 
A plain reader, not previously instructed in this case, ight at- 
tentively read Dr. G’s. statement, and lay down the book without 
knowing that this acid has the singular power of dissolving sili 
ceous earth, and of holding it in the gaseous state. We are 
told, that sulphate of lime, or, as Dr. G. preters to denominate 
it, “ gypseous earth, combined with calx of copper, is called 
turquoise.” ‘The truth is, that the real turquoise is the ivory 
tooth of some large animal, which having been long deposited 
ina bed of carbonate of copper, is completely penetrated with 
that beautiful ore. ‘The chapter on barytic earth gives not the 
mallest intimation of the violently poisonous quality of this 
substance, both in its pure state, and in its saline compounds. 
The want of this information might prove of fatal consequence 
to an incautious collector, or his family. Dr. G. falls into the 
error of some other writers, In asserting, that the carbonate of 
barytes is found only at Anglesark in Lancashire. We have 
seen specimens, Which were native of Alstone-Moor in Cumber- 
land. Jlornblende is said to be “ a species of bole, with scaly 
particles.” It is true, that the analysis of these substances pre- 
sents a considerable similarity, but a wide difference is established 
upon their externa’ characters. 

All the notice taken of the recently discovered earths, is in one 
short chapter, of two pages ; and the same capital errors are re- 
peated, which we notice d in our account of the tirst volume. This 
isthe more remarkable, as Dr. G. suggests the probability, that, 
“on further examination, these new earths may be found to be 
only compounds, derived from some of the five principal earths.” 
Of the existence of native sulphate of stronthian he is pertectly 
ignorant; for be affirms, that hitherto that earth has been found 
“only in a mild state, united with fixed air.” Yet Mr. Greville’s 
KMimirable analysis of the Adamantine Spar, was published in the 
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Balipenphin ‘al Transactions of 1798; and Mr. Clayfield's disea, 
very of the Sulphate of Stronthian in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, was announced | in the Public Journals of the same year, 
Dr. G. also classes the emerald amone siliceous gems, and Lives 
its analysis from an old table of Be ‘regman’ s; without the least 
intimation of the new earth which \ auquelin discovered in that 
mineral, and in the bery/, above seven years ago. 

The natural history of the more known and common metals, 
is given in a much more correct and satisfactory manner : bat 
the ec hapter on the ne ‘wly-dise covered semi-meti als,” is ¢ uipably 
inaccurate. Dr. G. professes to give the history ot 66 sylvanite, 
menachanite, uranite, and titanite.” "The first of these ought to 
have been distinguished by its established ap pell: ition, tellurium ; 
or, at least, that term ought to. baye been mentione d aS a SYN0- 
nvm. Menachanite is not the name of a metal, but of a com. 


pound mincral found in Cornwall, and in which titanite was 
tirst discovered. Yet ~ se LWO are formally described as distinct 
metals! No notice is taken of chrome and columbiun, though 


ascertained long ago by the tirst mineralogists in Lurope. 

The public have surely a right to expect that a work of this 
nature should be free “<a errors, which are certainly of some 
consequence, aud might have been corrected in this edition with 
little trouble. irksome as is the task, it is our duty to point out 
the nost olaring ot these errors. We hope the author will be 
roused to an attentive revision of his work in any future edition, 

The geological observations, in the four cone ‘luding chapters 
ofthis book, are interesting, judicious, and deduced trom ood 
authoriti¢ s. We quote the following passage, on account of the 
interesting nature of its subj ject, and the apparent truth of its 


theory ; wud as affording a favourable specimen of Dr. G's. 
manner. 


‘ With respect to the origin of pit-coal, it is the opinion of Dr. Black, 
Bishop Watson, and other philosophers of high reputation, that the strata 
of the coal were formerly large collections of vegetable matter at the sur- 
face of the earth. In distant ages, Britain was prob: tbly almost entirely 
covered with immense forests and collections of peat-moss, which (ac- 
cording to the opinion of these naturalists), being covered with quantt- 
ties of ‘sand or earth brought by floods, or by more gradual causes, as the 
fal!) ine of the substance of the 1 ghbouring hills, hy is be en pressed and 
consolidated, in course of time, it ito the substance called pit-coal. The 
surtace of the earth has also been probably rendered unequal | in various 
places by the action of earthquakes ; this would give rise to the forma- 
tion of lakes in those places which were depressed. In this manner 3 
quantity of vegetable matter would become covered by de position from 
water. Volcanic eruptions must often also have overw helmed large col- 
lections of vegetable matter. We even find vegetable matter in an In 
termediate state between organized vegetable subst: inces and coal ; fot 


peat has sull some small remains of organic texture, but seems chiefly 
' to 
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to consist of oiley and inflammable matter, which only requires time and 

the pressure of superincumbent strata to convert it into the firm and 

compact texture of coal. . In some places, the remains of forests have 

been observed converted into an imperfect pit-coal, in which the trunks, 

branches, bark, and roots of trees are discernible. In most of the varieties 

of coal, impressions of vegetable matters, and particalarly of fern, are 
usually observable. Now it is remarkable, that both peat-moss and 

fem are produced on wild and uncultivated lands, and this readers 
it still more probable, that coal in general owes its origin to peat- 
moss. Coal is found in thin and broad strate, such as might be expected 
on the supposition of its being derived from the decay of peat-moss, or 
collections of other vegetables on the surface of the earth. Coal is often 
covered with matter which cannot be supposed to have been created in 
its present state, as sand-stone, the particles of which are evidently owing 
to the motion and friction occasioned by water. The products afforded 
by the distillation of peat-moss and pit-coal are precisely the same. We 
know of no substance purely and unquestionably mineral, which affords 
products at all similar, and it therefore, on the whole, seems probable 
that the strata of coal found in different countries, however extensive, 
owe their origin to vegetable matter. The bituminous matters seem 
also to be exudations from vegetable substances buried in the earth. The 
great difficulty in this hypothesis results from the immense quantities of 
these matters which are found in the earth ; and this difficulty can only 
be removed by referring to a fact, which is supported by the traditions of 
every nation upon earth, the universal deluge.’ 

Of the other parts of this work, our limits require us to 
treat with great brevity: but we gladly observe, that the remain- 
der of the second volume, and the whole of the third, very few 
instances excepted, are drawn up with judgement and attention. 

The seventh book treats of Water in its most general proper- 
ties; of Hydrostatics and Hydraulics; of the Ocean, Rain, &e. 
Springs, Rivers, and Mineral Waters. 

The third volume contains the last three principal divisions of 
the work. 

Book VIII. supplies the natural history of Vegetable substances, 
and describes various important processes in Agriculture, Domes- 
tic Economy, and other useful Arts. 

Book LX. enters largely into the history of Animal substances. 
It includes the Chemical Analysis of animal maitter, Compara- 
tive Anatomy, and a very complete and pleasing compendium of 
the Anatomy and Physiology ef the Human Frame. 

Book X. is devoted to the exposition of the author's senti- 
ments on the Theory of the Human Mind, and on Moral Philo- 
sophy. ; 

On the whole, we consider this work as highly useful, well 
adapted to engage and instruct the minds of young persons, an 
only requiring a more attentive revision, and the introduction of 
some obvious and easy improvements, to render it, in a very 
superior degree, deserving ot public estimation. 
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Art. XVI. Hispaniola, a Poem ; with appropriate Notes, and other 


cal Pieces. By Samuel Whitchurch. Small Octavo, pp. 112. fa 
3s. 6d. Robinsons, 1804. 

HIS author professes to have “ wooed the tuneful nine,” by 

the poetic sisters do not appear to have been overcome by 

his importunities. He has, however, produced a performance 

which, entitles him to the praise of meaning well. [ft PN 


rives no advantage from the form in which it appears; fora six 
Jine stanza is much better adapied to short effusions than to 
pieces of considerable extent. We insert the first two stanzas 
as a specimen. 
‘ Queen of delightful sammer isles ! 
For thee luxuriant nature smiles ; 
For thee the sun pours floods of living light, 
His proud magnificence displays, 
And daily shoots his fiery rays; 
While the cool sea-breese fans thy shores at night." 
‘ Marching along thy cloudless sky 
The moon looks down with placid eye, 
And soft refulgence all around thee throws ; 
Saluted by her shining beams 
Thy fountains run in brighter streams, 
And every wave her beauteous image shows.’ 


The subject, as the ttle imports, is that unhappy Island, which 
has recently so much attracted the attention of Cesiediiied and 
a proper indignation is manifested against the devastating tyranny 
of the onginal discoverers, as well as against the cruelties of it's 
oppressors, who have lately been expelled. 

According to the present fashion, the explanatory notes far ex- 
ceed the quantity of text. 

The other poctical pieces are “The Crucifixion. Occasioned 
by the perusal of Mr. Cumberland’s divine poem of Calvary,” 
which does more credit to the author’s sentiments and disposition, 
than to his discrimination and taste. “ A tribute of respect 
to the late William Cowper, Esq.” possesses more merit than 
any other piece in the volume. “ In memory of a late 
celebrated female writer.’—“ On the marriage of a statuary 
of Bath.”"—“ My Father,” in imitation of Cowper's admirably 
pathetic lines “ My Mary."—“ The fragment of a monody 
on the death of the Rev. Henry Hunter, D, D.” bespeaks 
a feeling mind.—* My Country, it’s former and present state 
compared,” contains the sentiments of a_ patriot, appropriately 
expressed.—* ‘The juvenile Velunteer’s address to his country 00 
the threatened invasion,” is inferior to some of the preceding 
neces. 

If this work does not rank high for poeticalmerit, it’s ten- 
dency at least is favourable to the cause of virtue, 
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Art. XVII. An Account of the Astronomical Discoveries of Kepler : inelud« 
ing an Historical Review of the Systems which had successively pre- 
yailed before his Time. By Robert Small, D. D. Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. Octavo, pp. 367, with Eleven Plates, price 
75. 6d. Mawman, 1804. 


S the Discoveries of Kepler have contributed more than all other 
causes to raise the science of astronomy to it’s present state 
of improvement, Dr. Small considers them, not only as deserv- 
ing ot full and particular explication, but regards all the circum- 
stances Which led to them, and even the mistakes committed in 
the prosecution of them, as interesting objects of curiosity. His 
principal intention, therefore, in the present publication, is, to 
give a more full and particular account of Kepler’s Discoveries, 
than any to be found in the usual systems, or the general histo- 
ries of astronomy ; and to extract the account from his own in- 
vestigations. In order to form a just estimate of those Discove- 
ries, nay, perhaps a distinct conception of the investigations by 
which they were produced, it seemed to him absolutely necessary 
to prefix an account of the more ancient astronomical theories, 
and of the principal phenomena, which they were contrived and 
supposed to explain. Accordingly, after a clear and scientific 
detail,in the first chapter, “ Of the principal Motions and Ine- 
qualities of the Celestial Bodies,” he enters, in the three succeed- 
ing chapters, into a sunilar survey of the Systems of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, and Tycho Brahé. In chap. V. he treats “ Of the 
Preparations to Kepler’s Discoveries, and of his Original Inten- 
tious,” in chap. VL. “ Of Kepler’s Planetary Theory, founded on 
apparent Oppositious, and of it’s total Failure ;” in chap. VIL. 
“Ot epler’s Solar Theory, that is, his Theory of the Second In- 
equalities ;’ and in chap. VILL. “ Ot the Theory of Mars resum- 
ed, and the Appheation to this Planet of the Physical Method of 
Equations; together with it’s important Consequences.” The 
Whole is followed by sixty pages of Notes. 

The scientific astronomer is indebted to Dr. Small, in this 
volume, for a very elegant historical deduction of the state of his 
favourite pursuit, preparatory to the discoveries of Newton. Some 
persons will, perhaps, think the author rather too much enrap- 
tured with his subject, in the tollowing concluding summary of 
the merits of Kepler. 

‘The three discoveries, that the orbits of all the planets are ellipses, 
in whose common focus the sun is situated; that they describe round 
the sun areas of their ellipses proportional to the times ; and that the 
squares of the times of their revolutions are propcrtional to the cubes of 
the greater axis of their orbits, or of their mean distances from the sun ; 
are justly to be considered as the most important ever made in astronomy, 
They were, indeed, the foundations of the whole theory of Newton ; 
aad jt will not, perhaps, be thought an unjust conclusion frem the con- 
sideration 
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sideration of them, that no person, in any age, ever soared higher than 
Kepler, above the common elevation of his contemporaries.’ p. 305, 


The detail of circuinstances, which retarded the general adop- 
tion of the Co; pernican systein, will tnterest our readers: 


‘ The system “f Copernicus was not received, on it’s appearance, with 
any degree of that approbation which it deserved, and which it now uni. 
versally obtains. It's cold reception, indeed, tully justified the hesitation 
and tardiness of it’s author, to communicate it to the world. Yet, his 
want of success in explaining the latitudes and first mequalities of the 
planets in longitude, and the intricacy ot his theories on these subjects 
were not the principal causes ot rejecting his opinions. On the contrary, 
those were the parts of his labours whic h, on their first publication, were 
chiefly valued: and his theory of Mercury, especially, notwithstandin 
it's being encumbered with more epicycles than his explication of the se- 
cond inequalities had banished, excite d the admiration of many eminent 
astronomers. But his system was chietly opposed, on account of all in it that 
was valuable and distinguishing : and the substitution of the diurnal and an- 
nual motions of the earth, for the apparent diurnal revolution of the heavens, 
and the annual motion of the sun, was such a violent contradiction, both 
of the philosophical principles of the age, and the immediate evidence of 
sense, that all it’s advantages were undervalued, and proved insufficient 
to procure to it general credit. The conception of Copernicus, which re- 
presented the distance of the fixed stars from the sun to be so immense, 
that in comparison with it, the whole diameter of the terrestrial orbit 
shrank into an imperceptible point, was too great to be adopted suddenly 
by men accustomed to refer all magnitudes to the earth, and to consider 
the earth as the principal object in the universe. Instead of being reckon- 
ed an answer to the objection against the annual revolution of the earth, 
that her axis was not found directed to ditferent stars, it was rather con- 
sidered as the subterfuge of one who had invented, and therefore tried to 
vindicate an absurdity ; and, when in answer to another equally power- 
ful objection, that no varieties of phase were seen in the planets, espe- 
cially in Venus and Mere ury, Copernicus could only express his hopes, 
that such varieties would be discovered in future times, his reply, though 
it now raises admiration, could not in his own times make the least im- 
pression on those w who op a9 sed his system, The earth was universally 
supposed to be so immense and ponderous as to be incapable of any kind 
of motion: and the rm 1 rotation, ) partic ular, was thoi wht to be 
decisively confuted by the Rests 39 on of centrifugal force; which 
would throw off all bodies, animate and inanimate, from it's surface, 
00 9 pe aid many others ot no force in themselves, but in that 
ace deemed irresistible, by reason of the low state of human knowledge, 
2 ae xe C ven rnican system from: being generally considered in any 
other fi shit than as a mere hypothesis, and were the prince i i] causes of 


itv for some time mauitaimed by the systein of T, Brahé.’— 
PP: 124, 125 


the celebri 


\s we do not profess to give an extended notice of works 
which, like the present, enter into the higher and more abstruse 
parts of science, we shal] content ourselves with this brief account 
of Dr. Smalls volun 
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Popham’s Account of Prince of Wales Island. SOA 


‘ 


We remark, with pleasure, an increasing attention, in the edi- 
tors of scientific works, and of many historical treatises, to the 
convenience and improvement of ihe reader, in printing ranning 
contents in the margin. ‘This custom was formerly very gene- 
ral; and nothing more strikingly marked the degeneration of 
iterature into a mere article of trade, than the careless manner, 
this and similar respects, in which it was too common. to pre- 
pare books lor the public eve. ‘The practice which we commend 
Is as usetul to authors as to their readers; for it induces a habit 
of logical precision in treating their subject, and in the preserva- 
tion, at the same tune, of both the distinctness and ce pendence 
one upon another of the several parts: while, to the reader, these 
marginal contents furnish the double advantage of enabling him to 
see at a ol; ance what he is to e ypect, and to retresh his me Inory 
with a rapid survey of what he has read. 
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Art. XVIIL. A Description of Prince of Wales Island, in the Streights 
of Malacca: with it’s real and probable Advantages and Resources to 
recommend it asa Marine Establishment. By Sir Home Popham, 
: R. S. Knight of the Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and 


Captain in the Royal Navy. “O&avo, pp. 72, price 2s. Stockdale, 
ISOS. 


[ Home Popham, convineed, from personal investigation, 
that Prince of Wales {sland possesses geographical, military, 
commercial, and political advantages, over every other situation 
in India, endeavours to bring his readers to the same conviction. 
This pamphlet, which was w ritten In 1709, appears to have 
been recently brought forward with a view to influence the pro- 
prietors of East India Stock to vote in tavour of an establishment 
on this island; which measure was lately discussed and adopted 
ata General Court of Proprietors 
‘The necessity of a Marine Esti sblis hinent in the vicinity of the 
Bay of Be ngal has been long felt, particularly in time of war, on 
account of the distance of Boinbay, the only place in India 
adapted tor refitting the navy, from the usual scene of naval ope- 
Taulons in ihe Bay ot ' Be neal. Ne WW H, uwbour, in the river 
Hoo: rly, was, In Const quence, propose das a suitable station for 
sich an establishment. Sir Hl. P. argues, bowever, that Prince 
of Wales Island, situated in the Streig hts of Malacea, possesses 
all the advantages of New Harbour, without being subject to 
such disadvantag es as every sailor experiences in the navigation 
ot the Ganges, the appro ach to which is frightful during the 
south-west mousoon. As a military station, too, Sir Home 
thinks the island offers great advantages ; and also for the build- 
ing of vessels: besides posse ssing great commercial capabilities ; 
80 oreal indeed, that he is of opinion, that it would become the 
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depository of all the merchandise of China, and of India beyong 
the Ganges. He asserts, from his own actual experience, that 
this island has the advantages over every other in India, of ej. 
mate, of approach for shipping, of watering, of satety of harbour 
(capable of containing the whole British navy), and of luxuriancy 
of supplies. 





Art. XIX. Important Discoveries and Experiments elucidated on Ice, 
Heat and Cold. By the Rev. James Hall, A.M. Octavo, pp, 74, 
price 2s. Od Jordan and Maxwell, 1805. 


WE. can, without reserve, commend the intention of this 
writer. He takes every occasion of leading his reader to 
look through Nature up to Nature’s God. His mind appears to be 
strongly impresse ‘d by the marks of wisdom and sealaiin which 
he discovers in the works of God: ; and to be actuated by bene- 
volence towards men. His views of the operations of Divine 
Providence, in some particulars, which come under his notice, 
are somctimes sublime ; and he throws out some suggestions of 
great probable utility. His style, however, is inaccurate ; his 
manner desultory ; and his remarks treque ‘ntly common place. 
Of the first charge the title page itself is a sufficient evidence. 
Divested of e pisode . in which the author abounds, the sub- 
stance of this Tract may be given in a few words. The air, he 
says, in the act of freezing, is found to attract to the surface and 
to condense all the purest particles of a fluid, and to drive from it 
every saline and spirituous, or noxious particle. On this princi- 
ple it is, that the Americans obtain from the fermented liquors 
of their fruits, a spirit of an uncommonly excellent quality, by 
exposing such liquor in casks to the action of frost, by which the 
spirit is collected in the centre of the cask. On the same prin 
ciple, ice, taken up in any part of the ocean, is found to yield the 
freshest and most wholesome water; now as ice, if excluded 
trom the open air, will keep many years; and, though never so 
old, will, on being exposed to the open air, produce as pure 
and wholesome watcr as on the day it was congealed ; it is ob 
vious, that a ready supply of fresh water is he ‘reby offered to all 
vessels navigating frozen seas; and that, for sea stock in any cli- 
mate, ice would be preferable to water, as it would stow 80 
much better in the hold, as to contain in the proportion of 4,500 
gallons to 2,800, nor would it be liable to bulge. Private houses, 
or places where scarcity of water in summer was common, might 
preserve ice all the year, by keeping it in pits dug in the cellar 
and covered with straw or chaff. As animal food, when frozen, 
will keep perfectly good along time, which ts proved by the 
Markets of Frozen Provisions, held at Petersburg every Christ 
Anas, ieehousee might be rendered of essential benefit, in this 
respect, in warmer climates. 


A rt. 
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art. XX. 4 Sermon preached May 20, 1804, at the Independent Chapel, 
in Blackburn, on the sudden Death of the Rev. James M‘Quhae ; pub- 


lished at the Request of the Congregation. By Edward Parsons. 
gyo. Conder. 


FUN ERAL Sermons seldom excite a general or a lasting interest, un- 

less they have been occasioned by the termination of a highly illustri- 
ous life, or are distinguished by intrinsic excellence. ‘Too many of them 
merit the fate which they meet, Polluted with fulsome panegyric, they 
excite suspicion, if not disgust. 

The protit of the living, not the praise oi the dead, is the object of this 
discourse. It describes the character, the situation, and the end of the 
Christian, in a manner that accounts for the request of the hearers, that 
justifies the compliance of the author, and that well requites the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

After an appropriate and impressive introduction, considering his text 
(Job v. 20.) as ‘* a promise of peculiar happiness in the hour of death,” 
the preacher enquires, in the first place, ‘‘ Who are the heirs of this 
promise ?"’ The question is shortly, and satisfactorily answered. The 
state and character of the Christian is shewntobe independent of external 
situation ; and for evidence of the existence of grace in the heart, we 
are properly directed to look not “ to what a man zs, as to this world, 
nor to what he says he is, for the world to come ; not to the orthodoxy 
ot his Opinions, nor to what he has to communicate about his religious 
experience, nor to any gener al exhibition of external sanctity,” but to 

“his prevailing tempers,’ and “ the uniform course of his life.” In the 
second part of the discourse, the present life is considered as a state of 
pilgrimage, of warfare, of bodily infirmities, diseases and decay. ‘These 
views of it are illustrated in a manner uniformly judicious, and frequently 
pathetic and impressive. 

“ The import of the promise, and the way in which it will be accom- 
plished,’ are considered in the third place ; and the text is shewn to inti- 
mate that the righteous shall be made willing to die; that they shall die 
in safety—in honour—with pleasure—rich in spiritual fruit—mature— 
and triumphant. The following paragraph closes the author’s remarks 
on the Christian’s fruitfulness : 

Page 36th.—** Young disciples } you who have just set out on your pil- 
grimage, let me intreat you to consider the necessity of ¢ ultivating the ac- 
quaintance and friends hip of the fathers in Israel. ‘To shun the company 
of our superiors in wisdom, from the proud fear of exposing our igno- 
rance, is one way to perpetuate what is confessedly our shame. It is 
true, in more senses than one, that, © If any man will be wise, he must 
beco me a fool !'—a fool in his own eyes, and he will /vose [lose] nothing 

y becoming such in the eyes of others. But whatever circumstances, 
» theroom to our vanity, are to be encountered in pursuing the first rudi- 
ments of other sciences, we have, comparatively, very few difficulties in 
the way of be ‘coming wise to the salvation of our souls. In the school 
of Christ, no man will de spise your youth. ‘ihose who have made the 


i . e ° 
greatest progress in spiritual know ledge, will take pleasure in directing 


aud encouraging your efforts. If you are humble enough to learn, they 
will not be too proud to teach. Never, my young friends, forget this 
maxim. * He that walketh with wise men shall be wise.’ As you may 
acquire more knowledge of a country from those who heve travelled 
Wrough it, than you are likely to obtain from maps or books, so by 
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listening to the instructions of aged piety, you will gain the most valgus. 
ble assistance for the prosecution of your own journey. 

The short memoir subjoined, derives its interest from the useful man- 
ner in whch it is drawn up; as the incidents in the life of its subj 
seem to have been tew and not uncommon. His imperfections, which 
certainly were pot prominent in his character, are charitably thrown into 
the shade ; and ** all his moral excellencies, all his spiritual endowments, 
and all he usefulness as a disciple and a minister of Jesus,” are proper- 
ly ascribed ‘* to the grace of God, which was the delightful theme of his 
ministry, and will be the Alp ha and Omega of ali his praise in the society 
of angels and glorified saimts,’ 


— - - —— — 


Art. XXI. The Character and final perseverance of the Righteous, 
Sermon preached at St. Margare t's Chapel, Westminster, Dec. 16, 
1804, cn occasion of the Death of Mrs. Henrietta Stemler, By John 
Davies, A. M. 8vo. pp. 40, price Is. Hatchard, 1805. 





YHE text is Job xvii. 0. Ser: rithteous shall hold on his way, and he 
that hath clean hands shail te stronger and stronger. We are not 
convinced, with Mr. D. that ge twofold des scription given of the 
persons here alluded to is so far distinguish: able, that the former part 
should be considered as describing their state, at and the latter as de noting 
their character. To us it appears evident, that ihe latter part is merely 
explanatory of the former. Examples of the same mode of expression 
are too numerous to require quotation, It is not our intention to inti- 
mate by this remark a dissent from the author's doctrine, but merely to 
correct a slight inaccuracy, which would lead the reader to suppose, that 
the term righteous refers exclusively to a person's state, Siinplicity and 
seriousness characterize the : hole Discourse, and the view given of Mrs. 
Stemler’s character is calculated to recommend the Gospel, which she 
appears to have cordially embraced, and to have eminently exemplified. 
‘The reference to the late Mr. Weslev’s doctrine, as tincturing her mind 
with gloom, even after she had renounced it, might, we think, have 
been spared. We know that many, who remain in Mr. Wesley's con- 
hexion, are favoured with strong and permanent consolation ; and, on 
the contrary, that many, who have always protessed different sentiments, 
are subjected to the oppressive voke of doubts and alarms. Our con- 
stitution and external circumstances have more to do with this subject, 
than some are willing to allow; more, perhaps, than any are able to 





Art. XNII. { Sermon preac! d at Manchester, on the Death of the 
Rev, John Joinson, including a brief Memoir of his Life. By W, 
Roby. Octavo, pp. 3S, price 1s. Williams, 1804. 


HIS Discourse. founded on the well-known exclamation of Elisha, 
introduced to the public in a manne express ‘ve ot unatlected bs 


militv. ‘The sentiments, with which it is. store d, are both script iral 
and suitable ; and the diction is clear, and, generally speaking, correct, 
Mr. f{. illustrates the language of his text as expressing the re lative cha- 
acter which ministers sustain, and the sentiments which their removal 
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The late Mr. Johnson appears to have been a man, whose zeal for the 
gation of the Gospel exposed him to severe trials. A person, itis 
sated, who had already been foiled in an attempt to insult Mr. Johnson, 
foiled too, contrary to all expectation, by a number of colliers, resolved 
to embrace another opportunity ot venting his rage. ‘* Some days after- 
ward, coming out of the county, he overtook a person driving an empty 
cart. He got into it, and full of his purpose, began to tell of the pre- 
arations which he had made, and ot what he would do to the preacher, 
ifhe should come again. After talking, with much indignation and pro- 
faneness on this subject, he laid himself, with his tace downward in the 
cart, and apparently fell asleep. Having driven into the town, the carter 
called to him, and shook him for the purpose of awakening him: but 
turning him on his back, behold—the persecutor was dead !" 

We are informed that, in order to attract the attention of the Jews, 
Mr. J. preached three Sermons in Hebrew. ‘This bespeaks a very un- 
ysual proficiency in that sacred language. The Discourse does not inform 
us when Mr. J. was born. 


— 





re —_————- - 


Art. XXIII. Enoch, or the Advantages of High Attainments in Religion, 
a Sermon, preached at Orange-street Chapel, London. By William 
Moseley. Octavo. pp. 32, price 1s, Hatchard, 1804. 


\ E are informed, in the Author's Preface, “ that be makes no apo- 

logy for the absence of what are called the distinguishing doctrines 
of grace, because their introduction is rendered unnecessary by the na- 
ture of the subject." The author evidently supposes that some will de- 
mand an apology. The passage, indeed, requires explanation : for, what 
is the Gospel in general, but a revelation of grace? And surely, in that 
intercourse, which, “‘ walking with God” implies, divine grace appears 
pre-eminent from first to last. ‘The Discourse itself contains many im- 
portant suggestions ; and discovers considerable vigour in the manner, 
nor is it, in fact, so destitute of the doctrines of grace, as the author's 
remark, above-mentioned, would lead us to expect; though we think 
them by no means sufficiently prominent. 

Mr. M., after repeating the assertion supplied in the text—-“ Enoch 
walked with God,” adds, “* this character is exclusively given to him;"’ 
an obvious inadvertency, Noah having obtained the same testimony. In 
page 24, Lot and Jonah are so grouped with Saul and Judas, that if we 
had not previously been acquainted with their character, we should have 
been led to suppose all the four were equally reprobates. In p. 31, the 
religious character of the late Dr. Johnson is pronounced upon in a man- 
ner, which to us appears highly exceptionable, Silence is, on every ac- 
count, preferable to that sweeping censure, which assumes the preroga- 
tive of judging the heart, and ascertaining the eternal doom of any one, 








Art. XXIV. The Religion of the Closet: A Sermon preached at a 
Meeting of the Associated Churches of Hampshire, held at Gosport, 
October 10, 1804. By James Bennett. pp. 32. Price 1s. Williams. 


THOSE discourses are the best which are the most useful: and those 

are among the most useful, which come home to mens’ breasts and 
bosoms, regulate their temper and conduct in the most important mat- 
ters, and enforce obligations ta duty by the principles and motives of 
the 
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the gospel. In this view, what can be compared to a spirit of dev. 
tion, as it forms the main spring of the christian character, and 

ces obedience to God, and benevolence to man? The influence of th. 
religious exercises of the closet in producing this, is well yed in 
the sermon before us, from Matt. vi. 6. The subject is clearly stated and 
earnestly enforced by Mr. B. who displays great ingenuity, richness of 
fancy, and brilliancy of language: and they appear to be under the 
controul of a sound judgement. 

In the opinion of some, he may be thought to have written a discouns 
which tallies with the practice of our grandfathers, but is now out of 
date. We hope better things of the present age, than such gentlemen 
do; and we have no doubt, but what is here recommended, constitutes 
the daily employment of great multitudes of good people in Great Britain : 
and greatly may the number be encreased. For such the present dis. 
course will be found peculiarly profitable, as well for their own edifica. 
tion, as with a view to influence others to imitate their example, 





Art. XXV. A First Book for Children. By Lindley Murray. 18mp, 
pp. 48. Price 6d. Longman and Co. 


Art. XXVI. An English Spelling Book; with Reading Lessons 
to the capacities of Children: in Three Parts, calculated to advance 
the Learners by natural and easy Gradations ; and to teach Orthogta- 
phy and Pronunciation together. By Lindley Murray. 18mo. pp, 
216. Price 1s. 6d. Longmanand Co. 1804. 


"THE first of these two articles is contained in the second: but it is re- 

printed separately, as an introduction to some of the numerous little 
publications, which contain, solely or chiefly, lessons of reading ; and 
also to accommodate those teachers, who make use of Mr. M’s. Spelling 
Book, and who wish to preserve the first part of it, clean and entire, for 
the learner's second perusal. 

Mr, M’s. present attempt, to facilitate the business of education, dis- 
covers the same judgement as his former, We think his book likely to 
supersede the use of many others ; but we wish that he had considered, 
particularly in his ‘ First Book,” the versatility of little children’s minds, 
Far inferior ‘‘ First Books’’ will continue to be preferred to his, because 
they render the elements of learning, by means of numerous and well 
executed cuts, alluring and impressive, 

‘ Seenius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 

Quim que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.— 
is a truth, upon which we should be glad to see Mr. M. act in futore 
editions of these introductory works. 


Art. XXVIL. The London Primer ; or, First Book for Children, ata very 
early Age. By M. Pelham. 18mo pp. 72. Price6d.  R. Phillips, 
pHs little work is intended as an introduction to the various English 
Spelling-Books ; and it appears to be well adapted to answer the in- 
tention of the author. It has more and better wood-cuts, than any work 
of this class which we have seen at its price. We observe, several 


times, the use of the active verb “ lay” instead of the neuter “ lie.” 
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This is most culpable inattention. If natives of the metropolis cannot 
divest themselves of this and similar vulgarisms, they ought, especially 
when drawing up books of education, to submit their pieces to com- 
petent correction. 





At. XXVILL. Extract of a Letter from an eminent Clergyman in Switzerland, 
dated Basle, 28h November, 1804. 
fF the late revolution has produced no actual reformation, it has at least 
impressed on the minds both of the government and the Clergy, truths 
of which all had before been comparatively ignorant. ‘The statesman 
could not remain insensible, that such a religion as Christianity was ne- 
cessaty to the maintenance of good order, and to the accomplishment of 
the most important purposes of civil society: and the clergy, if not de- 
jaded by the intoxication of licentious freedom, could not but discern 
that the prosperity of the church was most intimately connected with that 
of the civil government: and that the dissolution of the latter must be 
attended with the most dangerous consequences to the moral and religi- 
ous character of the people. May the practice of these useful lessons 
demonstrate, that they have not been inculcated in vain ! 

The respectable clergy of the Canton of Zurich, at least, have afforded 
aprofitable pattern to those of the other protestant Cantons. ‘Their 
venerable superintendant (Hesz), equally celebrated for his doctrinal and 
practical compositions, his christian character, and pastoral wisdom, has 
taken the lead in establishing new and admirable clerical regulations for 
the ministers of that Canton. They afford incontest.ble proof of his ma- 
ture and profound judgement, in the duties of a rainister of Christ toward 
his people, at the present crisis. A concise and just description of the 
dignity and high importance of his calling, of the comprehensive extent 
of his ministerial duties, of the essential qualifications for a conscientious 
discharge of his office, and of the expectations which his people may 
reasonably entertain of him, is given in the new clerical regulations. Hig 
relations to civil society, the duties founded upon them, and the privileges 
connected therewith, are also precisely and impressively marked. A few 
passages selected from these regulations, will probably not be uninterest- 
wg to the readers of the Eclectic Review. At the commencement, the 
following representation is given of the office of a minister of the 
Gospel. 

_“ The christian ministry is of divine institution; and it’s grand object 
i the amelioration and salvation of mankind, through faith in God and 
inChrist. The minister of the Gospel goes forth, not in his own name, 
but in the name of Him who taught with divine autherity. His calling, 
therefore, requires knowledge and abilities, which are not universally 
utained. Let no man presume to become a minister of our church, 
Without first examining F mmself before God, whether his mental and 
corporeal capacities, aud his acquired talents, are adequate to such an 
xcupation ; and whether he is conscious of an inwrought determination 
to serve the Church of Christ, with an undivided heart, and a faithful 
dedication of all his time and powers to this sole object. It is this con- 
tiousness alone, that, by the help of God, can inspire him with requisite 
confidence, to enter on a course, wherein he must encounter many diffi- 
culties, in order to do the most important good ; and to persevere faith- 
fully unto the end, that he may obtain an exceeding great reward,” 
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The following directions zre given, in opposition to practices too 
commonly used, to obtain admission to a vacant office in the church, 

‘* In case of a vacancy, let the manner of application for such an of. 

fice demonstrate the candidate to be worthy of the promotion which }. 
secks. Let every thing, importunate, or passionate, be carefully avoideg, 
It degrades the ministerial office, and precludes the probability of it’s 
isefulness. Let every candidate seek preferment, by methods consistey: 
with the dignity of his character ; and afford evidence of his due prepara. 
thon for the office, by the patience with which he waits for it. A worth. 
less character, who proves, by his disregard of decency, and _ his indiffer. 
ence whether he disgusts or edifies, shall be instantly rejected, or even 
severely punished, as circumstances may require.” 

On the substance and manner of religious instruction, the following 
excelent rules are given. : 

** Lhe first aim of a clergyman should be a luminous, regular, affec. 

tionate, and dignified mode of instruction. Not merely the text of his 
discourse, but its spirit and substance also, must be derived from the 
Sacred Scriptures. ‘To establish their authority, especially to recom. 
mend the New ‘Testament as the pure source of our holy religion, to urge 
inthe most serious manner a diligent perusal of it, and a familiar ae. 
quaintance with its essential truths, should be kept in view throughout 
every sermon. A minister should be indefatigable in searching the Scrip- 
tures for himself: he should study them very carefully in their origing| 
languages ; and, in explaining them, should pay attention to the funds. 
nental rules of doctrine and practice laid down by the reformers, Ip 
short, let hin) preach genuine primitive christianity ; not the modem 
theolovy, which is unhappily so much in vogue : let him follow the exam. 
ple of our Lord's apostles and first disciples ; making Emmanuel, God 
with us, as manifested in his word—Christ, who is of God made unto us 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and redemption—the central object 
of all lis discourses."— Many other beautiful passages might be selected 
trom these regulations. 

The Clergy ot the city, and canton of Zurich, consist, in a great 
measure, of truly respectable characters ; and it is to be hoped, that they 
will do credit to their office, by a conscientious and stedfast adherence t 
these pastoral injunctions. May they thus inculcate on their congreg:- 
tions the noble spirit of Christianity, and extinguish the remaining sparks 

ty spirit and licentiousness ! Incalculable good may be expected, i 
4 country, Where both civil magistrates and ministers of the Gospel unite 
their efforts, to promote the present and everlasting happiness of ther 
tellow men and fellow citizens. 


oO! par 





Art XXXTE. Rereosrect of Frencn Literature, 
Part 3. Concluded from Page 233. 

\ THILE introducing our readers to the period extending from the 
death of Louis XIV. to the late revolution, we have not hesitste’ 

to assume as fact, the literary conspiracy against Christianity, of whic! 
the Abbe Barruel has adduced satisfactory evidence from writings of the 
persons principally engaged in that impious and irrational scheme. Hav 
ing briefly characterized these infatuated men, we shall only advert © 
tue Eneyelopedie of D’Alembert and Diderot, as a grand engine of a 
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fidelity, desultory and chaotic however as a literary composition, and shall 
touch on the principal works of their leader Voltaire, before we proceed 
toa general view of the productions of the age in which they wrote. 

Asa historian, Voltaire is remarkably inaccurate.: He seizes the most 
prominent features of events, relates them with inconceivable rapidity, 
and passes on, entirely neglecting those minuter details which frequently 
throw the greatest light on history. He amuses, but does not instruct. 
His mode of historical composition has been compared to a succession of 
flashes, Which dazzle for a moment, and then leave us in total darkness : 
but a more serious objection to his writings is, that he labours ‘* to ex- 
hibit virtue unfortunate and vice triumphant ;" and constantly represents 
Religion as the scourge of nations, 

Of his principal poem, the Henriade, the versification is, in general, 
exquisite ; and it has several highly wrought passages : but if we are to 
form our estimate of Epic poetry from the Iliad, the Eneid, the Gierusa- 
lmme, and the Paradise Lost, we cannot regard the Henriade, as an 
Epic poem. Elegant composition, and brilliant details, are very inade- 
quate substitutes for vigour and sublimity. ‘Che Poem wants interest, 
and the action languishes. 

Jn the Drama, Voltaire is considered by some as only inferior to Cor- 
neille and Racine, by others he is ranked below Crebillon; and we con- 
fess ourselves to be of this last opinion, Voltaire, however, if inferior in 
cerlain beauties to each of his predecessors, excels them in variety: in 
“ Brutus,” he emulates Corneille; in ‘ Zaire,” he has successtully co- 
pied the manner of Racine ; and in ‘* Mahomet,” he displays no incon- 
siderable portion of the gloomy andterrific genius of Crebillon. He under- 
stood theatrical effect better, perhaps, than any other French dramatic 
writer. He ransacked all the nations of the globe, to vary his costume ; 
and appropriated, without acknowledgement, the beauties of. other poets. 
Shakespeare may be traced in innumerable passages of Voltaire’s best 
plays; though, as if to conceal the theft, he laboured to depreciate our 
immortal bard. 

Of the other productions of Voltaire, we shall say little. They cer- 
tainly display considerable talent ; but too many of them are records of 
infamy. His controversial writings afford additional proofs of the depra- 
vity of his heart. Involved in perpetual quarrels, his rage knew no re- 
straints of decency or truth, He vomited torth the most odious accusa- 
tions against men of exemplary worth and piety. Larcher, Vernet, 
Pompignan, and many others were the objects of his fury; and the 
defender of Calas persecuted, with unrelenting malignity, all who 
pointed out his errors, or detected his falsehoods. 

Among the eminent writers of this age, who were not principals in 
the anti-christian conspiracy, it is to be lamented that political and reli- 
gious scepticism was but too generally dittused. Few, whom we have 
to record, wholly escaped the* infection ; and fewer still exerted them- 
vlves to check its fatal progress. Button contemplated nature with a 
poetic and philosophic, but with a sceptical and licentious eye. He 
combined, to use his own expression, ‘‘ the enlarged views of that ardent 
mind which takes in the whole at a single glance, and the minute atten- 
tion of that laborious instinct which confines itself to a single object.” 
His systems of the formation of the Planets, and the revolytions of the 
éath, are conceived with the utmost force of imagination, and recome 
mended 
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mended by all the charms of diction ; but they will not bear the tex 
of severe examination. His organic particles have long since shared the 
fate of the atoms of Epicurus, the monads of Leibnitz, and the vortices 
of Descartes. His Natural History has been ably continued by Mon. 
beillard and La Cepéde. 
The president Montesquieu announced himself to the literary world 
his ‘* Persian Letters;” a keen and exquisite Satire, in which, under the 
disguise of a Persian Philosopher, he draws a most animated picture of 
French manners. Many of his descriptions are, however, licentious ; 
and the transactions of the Seraglio are much teo warinly coloured. He 
has exposed himself also, to a still heavier charge : he respected neither 
Religion nor Morality ; he dared to ridicule the leading doctrines of the 
Christian Faith, and armed the Suicide with a deliberate and eloquent 
apology. Jn his next production, he unfolded the progress of the Roman 
Empire, and traced with a masterly hand the causes of the greatness and 
the decline of that unwieldy state. Depth and originality characterize his 
“ Spirit of Laws.” In this work, he lays down the principles of gO- 
vernment and legislation; and, although his citations are frequently in- 
correct, his materials defective, and his conclusions rash, yet, a8 a whole, 
the ** Spirit of Laws’ remains, and will remain, a splendid monument of 
human intellect. Voltaire must have been instigated by envy or malig. 
nity, or both, when he styled this immortal work, ‘ a collection of eps 
grams.” Fairer and more enlightened critics have, however, objected, 
that it made politics too popular, and incited men of puny talents to 
imagine themselyes capable of deciding on all the objects of public admi- 
nistration. ‘* Hence, the swarm of scribblers, who, from their garrets, 
dictated the principles of legislation ; and those elubs, which prepared so 
many sinister events, and in which were formed those orators whom we 
have seen attain to the highest honours of the magistracy.” Beside this, 
he appears to us, to have debased religion into a mere engine of state 
policy. We do not mean to say, that his observations are not, in a cer- 
tain point of view, correct; but there are ways of treating religion so as 
to injure its vital influence more effectually than by open hostility. 
Among these we include that which Montesquieu pursued, in regarding 
Religion merely as subservient to government and climate. 

‘The powerful and gloomy imagination, the excesgive and morbid sen- 
sibility of Rousseau, alienated him from the world; and rendered him, 
in the midst of society, an insulated being. While we do justice to the 
astonishing talents of this singular man, we are compelled to express out 
decided abhorrence of his principles, and of the tendency of his writings. 
All the touching, but somewhat monotonous beauties of it’s style, cannot 
palliate the moral defects of his ‘« Nouvelle Heloise.” In this immoral 
work, dangerous in proportion to its fascination, Rousseau by turns ex- 
cuses and condemns Duelling, Suicide, and Adultery ; and in this alter 
nation of attack and defence, the advantage does not always remain with 
the advocate of morality. In his ‘ Emilius,” he unfolds a system of 
education, which, at the best, is impracticable ; and, while he affects to 
impress upon the mind of his pupil the principles of Christianity, he in- 
jures its substance and weakens its supports. It is enough to say of the 
political writings of Rousseau, that from them were extracted the ca- 
techism and text-book of the revolutionists. They contain some useful, 


as well as original ideas; but the effect of these is completely counter- 
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xted by the capriciousness and extravagance of others, His “‘ Confes- 
gons,” we are sorry to say, are dreadful proofs of the depravity of his 
heart, We do not wish to enter into the detail of his enormities : but 
the man who consigned to infamy the memory of his benefactress, vili- 
fed the characters of men whose honour and integrity were before unim- 
peached, and abandoned his own children to the alien hospitality of a 
charitable establishment, certainly had no claim to the panegyric inscribed 
on his tomb ; 
Here 
The Man of Nature 
and of Virtue! 

The French have been less successful in their metaphysical enquiries, 
than in other departments of literature. ‘The cause we do not undertake 
to point out, but the fact appears to us unquestionable, The system of 
Malebranche, that man sees every thing in the Deity as in a mirror, has 
been universally disregarded. Helvetius endeavours to establish, as fun- 
damental, the maxim, ‘‘ That interest ought to be the only basis of 
morals ;"’ and favours materialism, by asserting, that physical sensibility 
is the sole source, both of our ideas and determinations. Condillac 
was a metaphysician of a much higher order. He threw considerable 
light on these abstruse subjects ; wisely divested them of all hypothesis, 
and reduced them to simple, well analysed notions, ‘‘ I do not know,” 
says Garrat, ‘‘ whether Condillac had fewer, or more new ideas, on the 
understanding, than the philosophers who preceded him in the same ca- 
reer; but the views of others seem to become his own, by the new light 
which he throws on them.” His ‘‘ Course of Study’ (Composed for 
the use of his pupil, the Prince of Parma), is an excellent and impor- 
tant work. It comprises grammar, the art of thinking, of writing, of 
reasoning, all separately and methodically treated, with a complete view 
of ancient and modern history. 

The Abbé Mably, brother to Condillac, distinguished himself by 
several valuable historical works. Freret was perhaps the most learned 
man of his age ; but it is deeply to be regretted, that all his learning did 
pot preserve him from the contamination of infidelity. Rousseau seems 
to have been indebted to a posthumous work of this disciple of Spinosa, 
for the arguments against Revelation, which he has put into the mouth 
of his Savoyard Vicar. 

Kew books have been more generally read than the ‘‘ Travels of Ana- 
charsis :"’ the characteristic elegance, the judicious mixture of interest and 
mstruction, which pervade this elaborate composition, render it equally 
acceptable to the learned and the general reader. It has been objected 
to it, that it is too much laboured, too highly encomiastic, and deficient 
w that rigour of criticism necessary to a historical work. These defects 
originated, perhaps, in that mild and benevolent disposition, which be- 
longed to Barthelemy. Towards the end of his life, he is said to have 
frequently lamented, ‘‘ that it was not in his power to bequeath happi- 
hess,” 

We find it necessary to pass over many names of some literary merit, 
and to comprise within the limits of a paragraph, several that deserve a 
more detailed criticism, The ‘‘ Greek Theatre” of Brumoy, is a work 
sterling value. His translations are excellent; and his remarks, if we 
tacept his constant and exclusive preference of the Ancient Drama, are 
judicious 
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Indieious and profound. Some of the best articles in the “ Encyclo 
die” were written by the Chevalier Jaucourt. We notice Marmontel, 
more on account of his popularity, than of the intrinsic value of his 
works. His ‘* Tales” are pleasing trifles. The best parts of his « Re. 
lisarius” are stolen from Mably's ‘* Conversations of Phocion.” The 
*« Ver-Vert" of Gresset, is an exquisite piece of playful composition ; his 
** Chartreuse” is a beautiful and interesting Poem ; and his “ Bad Man, . 
one of the best Comedies which has appeared in France since the « \j. 
santhrope’’ of Moliere. Duclos, though a ‘ Philosopher,” was a may 
of talents and probity. We believe it was he who said of the mad and 
malignant conduct of the conspi irators, « These men will at last oblige 
me to attend mass.” His ‘ Jews’ Letters,” written in answer to the 
flippant and superficial observations of Voltaire against Christianity, are 
master-pieces of controversy. The elegance, irony, wit, and ! ‘earning, 
which pervade them, effectually disarm the Arch-infidel’s sting of its 
point and venom. It would be unjust not to recommend the “ Sacred 
Poems” of the excellent Pompignan. 

The Bishop of Senez, and the Abbé Poulle, supported the reputation 
of the French pulpit. The latter is generally considered as the ablest 
orator, that has appeared since Massillon. 

The paths of science were, in this age, successfully explored ; and 
discoveries were made of considerable importance. The difficulties, 
which attended the travels of La Condamine and his companions, Bou- 
guer and Godin, were more than sufficient to deter ordinary men. The 
actual benefits, which accrued to science from their voyage, were not 
very great; but nothing could be more intrepid and meritorious, than 

the exertions of those w vho were engaged in it. Reaumur discovered the 

art of converting wrought iron into steel, invented a new thermometer, 
and enabled his countrymen to rival the manufactures of Dresden. He 
develope d the economy of the insect tribes; and attempted, though un- 
profitably, to fealize the Ke egyptian mode of hatching eggs. 

Vaucanson and Laurent made many important and useful improve- 
ments in mechanics, ‘The astronomical researches of Bailly display ex- 


tensive learning and close investigation. Whatever may be thought of 


the treth of his Theory, on the origin of the Sciences, and on the Atlan- 
tis of Plato, it is certainly concei ived with ingenuity and supported with 
ability. ‘The name ot Lavaisier is consigned to immortality ; ; his labours 
having given a new character and direction to Chemistry, although “he 
virt rally, at least, claimed several discoveries which belonged to others.” 
These last two great men fell victims to the indiscriminate ferocity of the 
revolutionary chiefs, 

Quesnai was the founder of the sect of the Economists. He opposed 
the system of Colbert, that the riches of a nation depend on the amount 
of her exports; and contended that Agriculture was the only basis of 
national wealth. ‘Turgot was a partizan of this sect. That he was an 
excellent citizen, and an incorruptible minister, is admitted even by his 
enemies; yet his administration was unfortunate, in many respects, for 
France. He seems to have been conversant with mankind, chiefly 
through the medium of books; and to have acted on a system calculated 
for an Utopian form of government, rather than for actual circumstances, 
He introduce J the hazardous practice of using argument and persuasion 
in public edicts ; an error which, combined with other practical mistakes, 
tended to ac elerate the revolution, Ar. 
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Arr. XXX. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION, 


¢* Gentlemen and Publishers who have works in the press, will oblige the 
"Conductors of the Ectecric Revitw, dy sending information ( post paid ) 
of the subject, extent, and probable price, of such works ; which they may 
depend on being communicated to the public, if consistent with our plan, 


Correspondenctes have been opened im 


various parts of the United Kingdom, 


for the purpose of procuring interesting Literary intelligence, on the authen- 


tity of which the public may depend. 


\ RS. MAYER, widow of the late 
* Luigi Mayer, has issued pro- 
posals for publishing by subscription, 
twenty-four engravings, after original 
drawinys by her deceased husband ; 
they consist of various views in Tur- 
kev, Egypt, Greece, Asia, Sicily, &e. 
selected from the numerous collection 
which he left at his death; they will 
be engraved by Mrs. M. with such 
assistance as the work may require; 
are to be accompanied by appropriate 
descriptions, and will be published 
in six numbers, each containing tour 
plates, coloured and hot-pressed, at 
Une Guinea the number: half to be 
paid at the time of subscribing, and 
the remainder on delivery : it is ex- 
pected that the first number will be 
jeady for delivery very shortly.— 
The size of the plates will be 15 
ches by 12. 

Mr. Mayer, we believe, was of 
German descent, but a native of 
Naples; he accompanied Sir Robert 
Ainslie in his Embassy to Constan- 
tinople, and made for him a consi- 
derable number of drawings in the 
course of the journey to that capital. 
He travelled also into various other 
Eastern countries, particularly in- 
to Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, in 
company with three gentlemen (Mess. 
Groves, Berners, and another,) for 
whom he made three sets of finish- 
ed drawings of those subjects which 
were esteemed most interesting, and 
atourth set tor Sir Robert Ainslie.— 
We think ourselves correct in stating, 
that only Sir Robert Ainsiie’s copy ts 
complete, parts of several of the 


others having fallen into the pos- 
session of the French, at the period 
of their conquest of Italy. The 
sketches of Mr. Mayer, however, 
were preserved by their author, and 
are now in the possession of his wi- 
dow, who, assisted by the instruc. 
tions of her late husband, has ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of 
verspective and drawing. Mrs, M. 
is a Greek by nation, of a Bulgarian 
family; and we hope will find the 
British public not ungene:ous to 
strangers who confide in its libe- 
rality. 

Mr. Carr, author of the Stranger 
in Fiance, and other works, having 
visited Denmark, Sweden, and Rus- 
sia, and made a circuit of the Baltic, 
in the course of last summer, intends 
to publish an account of his Travels, 
with engravings from drawings by 
himself 

The first volume ofa new General 
Survey of Great britain, by the Rey, 
Daniei Lysons, M. A. F. RLS. PLS. A, 
andSam. tysons, sq. FR. S. PS. AL 
keeper of his Majesty's Records in 
the ‘lower, is im a state ot forward. 
ness: it will be printed in 4to. the 
counties arranged in alphabetical or- 
der, and illustrated by maps, plans, 
engravings of antiquities, &c. — This 
volume will contain Bedford, Berks, 
and Bucks. 

A series of engravings will be 
published at the same periods as the 
foregoing work, arranged in the same 
manner, referring to the several 
pages thereof, and printed on paper 
of corresponding size and quality, 
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entitled, Britannia Depicta, a series 
of views of the most interesting and 
pictaresque objects in Great Britain : 
they will be engraved by Mr. Wm. 
Byrne, from drawings by Messrs. 
Hearne, Faringdon, Smith, Turner, 
Alexander, &c. the two works will be 
sold together or separate. In the sets 
of the views sold separate, a brief de- 
scription will accompany each en- 
graving. This intelligence will be 
interesting to those of our readers 
who have perused the former work 
of Mr. Lysons, his “ Environs of 
London,” in five 4to. volumes; most 
of the views in which he executed 
himself. 

A new interpretation of the cele- 
brated prophecy of the weeks of 
Daniel, by the Rev. Wm. Magee, 
1. D. author of Discourses on the 
Atonement, may be expected shortly : 
it will contain an appendix, enume- 
rating the different schemes that 
have hitherto been proposed for the 
solution of that difficult subject. 

We understand that a Divine, 
well known to the religious world 
under the name of a“ Presbyter of 
the Church of England,” is about 
to publish a work entitled, Plain 
Truths, or his teply to his Oppo- 
nents, the Dean of Peterborough, 
the British Critics, the Anti-Jacobin 
Reviewers, &c. 

Dr. Drake has commenced a series 
of Essays, Biographical, Critical, and 
Historical ; illustrative of the Spec- 
tator, Tatler, and Guardian: they 
are particularly designed as a com- 
panion to the ornamented edition of 
these works, lately published by Mr. 
Sharpe, under the care of Dr. 
Drake. 

Mr. C. Fothergil is preparing for 
the press, General, Literary, and Sci- 
entitic Sketches, drawn from = accu- 
rate observations, made in several 
varts of Enyland, Scotland, and 

Vales; to be published in two 
yolumes roval 4to. with numerous 
plates. , 

The late Dr. Sibthorpe, Regius 
Professor of Botany in the university 
of Oxford, accomplished two vovages 
into Greece and the adjacent coun- 


Select Literary Information. 





tries with a truly laudable zeal, jp, 
order to investigate their Natural 
History, Agriculture, and Medicine 
He returned with valuable material 
suited to his purpose, and, lest the 
results of so much labour and ey. 
ence should be lost to the world b 
tis death (occasioned by the fatigues 
and difficulties he had suffered,) he 
directed by will, that out of his ma. 
nuscripts and collection of plants, q 
Flora Greca should be published, 
ornamented by plates from drawings 
executed under his own inspection, 
by Ferdinand Bauer, botanical pain. 
ter to his Majesty. The work will be 
published in ten volumes folio, ever 
volume containing two _fascicull, 
with 50 plates in each, so that the 
whole will include 1000 engravings, 
The price of the first fasciculus will 
be ten guineas; and in proportion 
as the number of subscribers en- 
creases, the price of the succeeding 
fasciculi will be reduced, from the 
operation of a fund left by Dr. 5. to 
assist the publication. A Prodromus 
of the work will be published, con- 
formably to Dr. S's direction, in two 
octavo volumes, without plates. 

The Rev. Dr. Williams, of Ro. 
therham, and the Rev. Mr. Parsons, 
of Leeds, are, we understand, about 
to publish a complete, uniform edi- 
tion of the works of President Ed- 
wards, of New England, in 8 vols, 
Rvo. on a similar type and page with 
the works of Doddridge, edited by 
the same gentlemen, the Oth volume 
of which work is now in the press.— 
When the 10th, and last, of Dod- 
dridge is completed, the ist of Ed- 
wards will be put to press, containing 
a new biography of the author, in 
cluding all of Dr. Hopkins'’s narrative 
already published, with as much ad- 
ditional information as can be pro- 
cured from America ;_ together with 
an appendix, containing some ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of 
the President's son, the late Dr. Jos 
nathan Edwards 

The new edition of the Artists 
Repository, entirely revised and cor- 
rected, and much enlarged, is now 
almost complete ; it is a work which 
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in a familiar manner the vo. volume, on the Effects of Civi- 
scnciples of the Polite Arts for the lization in the European States. 
yaruction of those young persons The Moral and Religious Works 
shose genius prompts them to this of the great Sir Matthew Hale, will 
xefal and entertaming study. It be published in two 8vo. volumes, 
ammences with the elementary by Mr. Thirlwall, with an appendix 
yinciples of the Arts, and details to his life. 
the rules of proportion, of mea- — The second and concluding part of 
wring, the human figure, &c. It the Rev. Edward Patteson’s General 
contains a complete compendium of and Classical Atlas; containing six- 
colours, with the modes of preparing teen or seventeen maps, is in consi- 
ind applying them ; dissertations on derable forwardness, and will be pub- 
piinting in water colours, crayons, lished as early as possible. 
ind oil; the methods of engraving Dr. Griffith will very soon publish 
instroke, chalks, mezzotinto, aqua- a quarto volume of Observations 
inta, and on wood ; the principles made in his journey through Asia 
and practice of sculpture, perspec minor, Arabia, &c. illustrated by a 
tye, architecture, and landscape; map and other engravings. 
an extensive dictionary of terms ‘The first volume of Mr. Jones's 
ofart, and their explanations; and History of Brecknockshire, is in great 
2 history of ancient and modern forwardness at the press. 
art and artists. ‘The whole compre- — The History of Cleveland, by the 
bends an extensive variety of requi- Rev. Mr. Graves, is in the press: 
‘ite information, not only for youth, it will contain a map, and many en- 
lut also for those whose taste and  gravings. 
jndgment are mature. It is embel- 
ished and illustrated by nearly 400 The following works are shortly 
plates, of which the greater part is expected to be published : 
new. Che Rev. C. Daubeny's volume of 
Mr. Benet, a gentleman of fortune, Discouises on various Subjects and 
bas found among his family papers a Occasions, with a preface; addressed 
collection, containing the Corres- to the Congregation assembled ja 
— of Charles [. with Prince Christ Church, Bath 
upert, and the principal characters © A Candid Examination of the Rev. 
ofthe age in the time of the civil Mr. Daubeny’s Vindiciw Ecclesia 
war, and while that Prince com- Anglicana, with occasional st ictures 
nanded the army. ‘These documents on the Rev. Mr. Overton's ‘True 
are said to have descended trom a Churchman ascertained, 


secretary to Prince Rupert, an an- ‘The Rev. James Bearblock’s Trea- 
cestor of their present possessor, who tise on'Lithes ; containing an estimate 
iutends to publish them. of every titheable article in common 


Sir Joseph Banks bas printed for cultivation, with the various modes 
private use, a pamphiet, containing of compounding for the same. 
waccount of the cause of the blight, The History of the House of Aus- 
the mildew, and the rust in corn, tria, from the foundation of the Mo- 
with two engravings, from drawings narchy by Rhodolph, of Uapsburgh, 
by Mr. F. Bauer. From the public in the 18th century, to the death of 
spirit which, on innumerable occa- the late Emperor, Leopold Il. By 
sions, bas distinguished the illustrious the Kev. Wim. Coxe, A. M. F.RS. 
President of the Royal Society, we F.S. A. 2 vols. 4to. with maps and 
cannot suppose that a work on sub- tables. 
jects so interesting to the agriculture Giraldus Cambrensis, in the ori- 
ithe k ngdom at large, will be long ginal Latin, 4to. illustrated by en- 
fonfined to a prevete circulation, if gravings. 


experience confirms the principles Designs forcottages, cottage farms, 
#id results which it contains. and rural buildings: = tor cot- 
Dr. Charles Hall bas ip the press an tages ef the busbandman and la- 
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bourer, villas, inns, toll-gates, bridges, 
lodges, stables, &c. with plates in 
aqua tinta, estimates and descrip- 
tions in letter-press, &c. By Mr. Jos. 
Gandy, R. A. : 

Memoirs of M.de Brinboc: con- 
taining views of English and Foreigu 
society, S vols. l2mo. 

Hours of Solitude ; a collection of 
original Poems. 

A complete edition of the works of 
the late Sir James Steuart, with an 
account of his life: By his son, the 
present Baronet, in 6 vols. 8vo. 

Rivington’s continuation of Dods- 
ley's Annual Rezister, for 1798 ; 
the volume for 1704 is In forward- 
ness. A new series, commencing 
with the present century, is in pre- 
paration, the first volume of which, 
for 1801, will appear in the course 
of the present season ; and the second 
volume, for 1802, before che close of 
the year. 


Mr. Richardson's third part of the 
second volume of the New Vitruyiys 
Britannicus. 

The second part of the Rev, D- 
Vincent's Periplus of the Erythreag 
Sea, 4to. : 

In one large octavo volume, g 
new and enlarged edition of the Rey. 
W. Parr Cresswell’s Memoirs of Po. 
litianus, Sanazarius, Bembus, Fracas. 
torius, Flamimius, and the Amalthei: 
translations trom their poetical works; 
and notes and observations concer. 
ing other literary characters of the 
15th and 16th centuries. The addi. 
tions include an ample account of 
the celebrated Prince Giovanno Pico 
of Mirandola. 

A new editionof Sotheby's Oberon, 
with embellishments from picturesby 
Mr. Fuseli, in two pocket volumes, ~ 

A new edition, the fourth, of Mr 
Davis's Treatise on Land Survyey- 
ing. 





Art. NANT. LISTOP WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


We hope that no writer will take exception at the omission of his work in 
the following list, as information respecting it may not have reached us ;— 
and the insertion of any work should not be considered as a sanction of it: 
the list consisting of articles, which we have not examined. 


FINE ARTS. 

The Costume of China, on 48 co- 
loured engravings ; with descriptive 
letter-press. by Wim. Alexander, 
draftsman to the late embassy, 4to. 
Ol.6s. Printed uniformiy with Sir 
G3. Staunton’s Account of the Em- 
bassy ; many of the plates refer to 
that work. 

Four Lessons in drawing, of heads 
from nature and the antique. By ‘T. 
Gaugaid 

‘The Cabinet Encyclopedia, in 
cluding 200 copper-plates, designs of 
furniture. By Thomas Sheraton; 
fine, 18!. 10s. common, (4. 2s. Gd. 

Six Views of London, 9 a con- 
nected serie Ss, representing the cene- 
sal appearance of the cities of London 
and a ag onthe banks of the 
Thames. By Wm. Daniel, 10 10s, 
celoured in jmitation of drawings. 


Designs for Household Furniture, 
and Interior Decoration, By G. Smith, 
roval 4to. part 1. 50 plates, 11. 11s.6d, 
plain ; Xl. 12s. Gd. coloured: to be 
completed im three parts. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Kot. By Arthur Cayley, jun, [sq 
2 vols. 4to. 11. 16s. 

Memoirs of Public Characters of 
1804-5; Svo. 10s. Od. 

Vol. V. of General Biography ; 
composed by J. Aikin, M.D., Rev. 
Thomas Morgan, and Mr. Johnson, 
Il. Lis. Gd. 

Anecdotes of eminent persons, 
with many interesting literary fag- 
ments, biographical sketches, dia- 
logues, &c. prose and verse, 2 Vols. 
RYO. 14s. 

EDUCATION, 
An Historical Game of English 
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History from the Britons to the pre- 
sent time, 12s. ; 

An attempt to adapt Sacred His- 
tory to the Capacities of Children. 
By A. Burgh, M. A. ts. 

‘The Telescope ; or, Moral Views 
for Children, 2s. 

HISTORY. 

Elements of Llistory and Chrono- 
logy 5 shewing the origin of States, 
and the Revolutions of Empires, 
from the Creation to the vear 1804; 
with maps and tables. By J. Lutt- 
man, 2 vols. 18s. 

Vol Hi. price 7s. of the Rev. Dr. 
A. Rauken’s History of France. 

The 11th and i2th, or conclud- 
ing volumes of the Elistory of Great 
Britain, from the Revolution to the 
Peace of Amiens, 1802. By W. Bel- 
sham, Esq. 18s. 

The former volumes are reprint- 
ing. 

Dodsley’s 
1803, 12s. 

The New Annual Register for 1803, 
14s. 

An authentic narrative of the loss 
of the Abergavenny East Indiaman, 
off Portland : corrected at the India 
House, Is. Od. 

Naval Chronology; or an Histo- 
rical Summary of Naval Events, 
trom the time of the Romans to 1801. 
By Isaac Schomberg, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 
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Annual Register for 


LAW. 

Forms of Deeds used in Scotland, 
vol. VII. being a supplementary vo- 
lume, containing an Index to six vo- 
lumes, and a concentrated view of 
deeds. By Robert Bell, Lecturer on 
Conveyancing, Edinburgh. 

A Defence of Attornies. By a 
Fnend to the Profession, Is. 6d. 

MEDICAL. 

The works complete of Jobn 
Brown, M. D. of Edinburgh: to 
which is prefixed, a biographical ac- 
count of the author. By his son, 
William Cullen Brown, M.D. 3 vols. 
ll, Is. 

Observations on Cancer, connect- 
ed with histories of the disease. By 


E. Home, Esq. Surgeon to St. George's 


Hospital, 5s. Od. 
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removed from the nose, &c. 
W hately, 2s. 


317 
A Treatise on the Cow Pox. By 


Benjamin Moseley, M. D. 4s. 


Facts and observations concerning 


the prevention and cure of the Scar- 
let Fever, with remarks on the origin 
of contagion. 


M. D. 4s. 


By Wm. Blackburne, 


The Domestic Pharmacopzia; or, 


Complete Medical Guide for Fami- 
Les, 12mo. 48. 


Report on the progress of Vaccine 


Inoculation, in Bengal, from the pe- 
riod of introduction in Nov. 1809, to 
the end of 1803. 
bred, Qs. 


By John Shool- 


Cases of two extraordinary Polypi, 


By 'T. 


An Address to the inhabitants of 


all large ‘Towns, recommending Vac- 
cination, 2d. 


MILITARY. 
Observations and hints relative te 


the Volunteer Infantry, addressed to 
the Earl of Moira. By an officer, 2s. 


Important hints and reflections on 


the present state of the Infantry 


Forces in general belonging to this 
Empire; suggesting means of ren- 


dering the Volunteer Forces very far 


superior to the Regulars, &c. &c. ; 
addressed to the Right Hon. William 
Pitt. By a very humble patriot, 8va. 
Qs. Od. 

A Political and Military Survey, 
in which Sir R. Wilson's statement 
of the battle of Zama, is justified by 
extracts from Polybius, @s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The British Essayists; compre- 
hending the Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, Rambler, &c. with prefaces 
historical and biographical, and a 
General Index, 45 vols. 18mo, Ql. 

Selections from the Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian, and Freeholder ; 
with a preliminary Essay. By Anna 
Ixtitia Barbauld, 3 vols. 12me. 
10s. Gd. 

Harvest [lome; consisting of 
supplementary gleanings, &c. By 
S. } Pratt, with a portrait of the 
author, $ vols. vo. 11. 11s. Gd. 

A Botanical Dictionary. By C. 
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coloured, 8vo. ; new edition. 

Annals of Botany; edited by Chas. 
Konig, F.L.S. and John Sims, M.D. 
F.L.S. vol. 1. 11.Ss. 

Correspondence between Frances 
Countess of Hartford, and Henrietta 
Louisa Countess of Pomfret, in 1738- 
1742, with poetry, &c. and a portrait 
ot Lady Pomfret, 3 vols. 8vo. IL Is. 

Miscellanies. By R. Twiss, 2 vols. 
uf. Is. 

A Theoretical and Practical Trea- 
tise on subterrancous surveving, and 
the magnetic variation of the needle. 
‘By ‘Thomas Venwick, surveyor of 
mines, 10s. 6d. 

‘Lhe third and last part of the fifth 
volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh,  4to. 
73. 6d. 

Niscellanies, antiquarian and his- 
tulical. By F. Sayers, M. D. 8vo. 6s. 

Goldsmith's Essays, with a life, 
and critique on the writings of the 
author, By Wm. Mudford, 5s. 6d. 

Culina Famulatrix Medicina, or 
receipts in modern cookery; with a 
medical commentary. By A. Hun- 
te, M.D. EF. KS. 4s. 

The new practice of Cookerv, 
Pastry, Baking, and Preserving. By 
Mesds: Hudson and Donal, 12mo. 
$s. Edinburgh. 

A ‘Treatise on the Art of Bread- 
making. By A. Edlin, M.D. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Friend of Women; from the 
French of Bourdieu de Villemert.— 
By Alex. Morrice, 4s. 

An illustration of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Method of Reascning, by prime 
and ultimate ratios ; comprehending 
the first Section of his Principia, 
and as much of the second and third 
sections as is necessary to explain 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
By the Rev. T. Newton, M.A.F.LS. 
Rector ot Tervin, Herts, 2s. 6. 

Proposais for raising au annual 
sum of money for the use of Go- 
vernnient, by way of Licenses, to be 
granted to the Proprietors of Schools, 
&c. By a Member of the Middle 
Temple, 2s. 
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A Reply to Mr. Richard Gardiner, 
Answer to a Narrative exposing 
variety of irregular transactions jg 
one of the departments of a 
corps. By Mr. James Poole, seye. 
ral vears a regimental inspector, & 
2s. 6d. 

Concise statement of facts relative 
to the treatment experienced by sir 
Home Popham, _ since his _retus, 
from the Red Sea. To which 5 
added, the Correspondence, naval, 
military, and commercial, with the 
Marquis Wellesley, &c. from Sir 
H. P. during his command in the 
Red Sea, and his subsequent em- 
bassy to the States of Arabia, 9s. 6d, 

A few brief remarks on a Pam 
entitled, ** Observations on the con. 
cise statement of Facts, &c.” in whieh 
the calumnies of the writer are exa- 
mined and exposed; with strictures 
on the reports of the Navy Board, &. 
By 4schines, 2s. 

“A Letter to Wm. Wilberforee, 
Esq. By James C. Smyth, M. D. 
containing remarks on a pamphlet, 
entitked, “* An Account of the Dis- 
covery of the power of Mineral 
Acid, and Vapours, to destroy Con- 
tagion. By J. Johnstone, M.D." Is 

"A few Observations on the incon- 
veniences which arise from impe- 
diments and other defects in speech. 
By Charles Angier, M.D. 1s. Dublin. 

“An Address to Lord Teignmouth, 
President of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; occasioned by his ad- 
dress to the Clergy of the Chureh of 
England. By a Country Clergy- 
man, Is, 

Reasons why the Society of Friends 
should not vote for Members of Par- 
liament, &c. ts. 

Considerations on the subject of 
Defensive War, Od. 

The Miscellaneous Works of the 
late A. Pirrie, of Edinburgh. Perth. 

The Juvenile, No. I. to be contt- 
nued every fortnight, 4d. Edinburgh. 

Remarks on certain resolutions 
which appeared in the Edinburgh 
Newspapers, on the subject of 
” Board, of Stamps,” in Scouand, 


2d. Edinburgh. 
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4 Plan for the benefit of the wi- 

dows and orphans of clerks in public 

merchants’ and banking 

and such others as may be 

to join a select society for 

the above purposes, upon the most 

beral and advantageous terms ever 

yet proposed, Is. 

“Choix de la Literature, par M. 
Dufresne, 8vo. Edinburgh. 

Recherches sur le tems le plus 

reculé de l'usage des Voutes chez les 


Anciens. Par le Rev. Mr. L. Du- 
tens, Is. 6d. 
SATURAL HISTORY AND PHILO- 


SOPHY. 

Aseries of essays introductory to 
the Study of Natural History. By 
f, Skrimshire, M. D. 2 vols. 7s. 

Conversations ; introducing po- 
etry, chiefly on subjects of Natural 
History, for the use of children and 
young persons. By Charlotte Smith, 
? vols. 7s. 

POETRY. 

Poems; and Theodore, an Opera. 
Bythe late J. U. Colls, 10s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poetry. By Edward 
Coxe, Esq. of Hampstead Heath, 
Middlesex, 8s. 

Wallace ; or the Tale of Ellerslie, 
vith other Poems. By John Finlay, 
ivo. Os. 

Rhymes on Art; or, The Remon- 
trance of a Painter. In two Parts. 
By Martin Archer Shee, M.A. 5s. 

The Bettyad; a Poem. By G, M. 
Woodward, 4to. 2s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 

Thoughts on the civil conditions 
and relations of the Roman Catho- 
lic Clergy, Religion, and People of 
ireland. By T. M‘Kenna, Esq. Bar- 
nster at Law, 4s. 6d. 

Catholic Emancipation, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter from Sir James Foulis, 
Bart. on Irish Affairs, 1s. 

Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland 
considered. By an Englishman. 

Outlines of ‘Rational Patriotism, 
anda Plea for Loyalty, &c. By J. H. 
Hatfield, volunteer, 2s. 6d: 

A Letter to the Freeholders of 
liddiesex, on subjects connected 
with the late Election, &&c. 
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A Letter on the late changes ia 
Administration, and the reconcilia- 
tion between two distinguished cha- 
racters, 1s. 

A Letter from a Gentleman at 
Berlin, to his Friend in London, oc- 
casioned by the seizure of Sir G. 
Rumbold, 8vo. Is. 

Thoughts on the alarming state of 
the circulation, and of the means of 
redressing pecuniary grievances in 
Ireland. By the Earl of Lauderdale, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the object of the Fo- 
reign Subsidy. By John Wheatley, 
Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Hear both Sides! or, a Defence 
of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice; in Reply to a “ Letter toa 
Member of that Socicty, in which 
its principles and proceedings are 
examined and condemned.” By a 
Member of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, 8vo. 2s. 

A few plain Reasons, shewing why 
the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice has directed its attention to 
those criminal offences which are 
chiefly committed by the lower or- 
ders of the community, 8vo. Is. 

Occasional Report ; containing a 
Letter from a Lover of real Pleasure 
and of Decency : on the opinion of 
Mr, Justice Grose respecting the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, 1s.6d. 

Cobbett's Spirit of the PublicJour- 
nals for 1804, LI. 7s. 

THEOLOGY, 

A connected and chronological 
view of the Prophecies relating to 
the Christian Church, in twelve ser- 
mons, preached in Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel. By R. Nares, A.M. F. R.S. 
F. A. 8. Archdeacon of Stafford, 7s. 6d. 

Discursory considerations on St 
Luke's Preface, and other circum- 
stances of his Gospel: in Three Let- 
ters to a Friend. By a Country 
Clergyman, 3s. 6d. 

Reflections on the neglect of reli- 
gious Education, more particularly 
addressed to Godfathers, Godmothers, 
Parents and Ministers, with a few 
Thoughts on Sunday Schools and 
Sunday Drilling, 4d 
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The chargeof the Bishop of Meath 
to the Clergy of his Diocese, at his 
annual visitation, 1804, 2s. Dublin. 

A second serious Exhortation to 
attend public wership on the Lord's 


Davy, Gd. 
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8vo. 7s. Gd. ; royal paper, 108, B4. tg 
be continued quarterly, 


‘Phe Manchester Guide ; a brie 
historical description of Ma 
and Salford, the public buildip 
and the charitable and literary fy 
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Three plain Reasons against sepa- 
rating from the Nstablished Church, 


The Picture of London for 1805, 
By Edward Pearson, B. D. Rector of 


5s. bound, 


Rempstone, Nottinghamshire, 6d, TRAVELS, 
The influence of Christianity on A Tour in Zealand in 1809, with 


the military and moral character of a 

Soldier. By the Rev. J. Symons, 

B. D. Rector of Whitburn, Is. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A selection of Views in the County 
of Lincoln; with topugraphical and 
historical accoants of each view. The 
plates engraved by B. Howlett, 4to. 
Sl. ds. 

The present state of Peru, its Geo- 
graphy, Topography, Natural His- 
tory, Commerce, Customs, and 
Manners, Literature, Arts, &c. with 
interesting particulars relative to the 
Indians inhabiting the remote dis- 
tricts of Peru, with coloured engrav- 
ings, 2 vols. 4to. Ql. 2s. 

‘Lhe Beauties of Scotland, part I. 


an historical sketch of the Battle of 
Copenhagen. By a native of Dep. 
mark, 5s. 





The following Works have lately 
issued from the Clarendon Press. 

Sylloge Confessionum sub Tempus 
reformanudz Ecclesiz editarum, &yo, 
Os. 6d. 

Epicteti Enchiridion : Cebetis Ts. 
bula; Prodici Hercules; et Theo- 
phrasti Characteres Ethici. Gr et 
Lat. per Simpson, 8vo, large paper, &. 
small paper, 5s. 

Farrer's Bampton Lectures, on the 
Mission and Character of Christ, and 
the Beatitudes, 8vo. 7s. 
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A Writer in a periodical work for February last having asserted, that 
this Review is * legally identified” with the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and in support of hes assertion, having quoted a passage in our preface, whith 
imports, thal the nett profits are pledged by a legal instrument, to be applied to 
the asststance of that Society :—We take this opportunity of stating, that the 
legal instrument alluded to ts voluntarily execuled by the Trustees of this 
Review exclusively, and not in conpunction with the Committee of the Bible 
Society, as has been instnuated ; and that there has not been directly or te 
directly, any mtercourse or communication whatever between the two parties; 
the Bible Society having received from us no intimation whatever on the subject 
of the appropriation of such profits, except, in common with all other readers, 
from the preface to our Review. We beg leave a/so to state, that by a clause 
“in the legal instrument referred to, the Trustees are empowered, in cas 
of the dissolution of that Society, to give such nett profits to any other Inst 
tution, whese object shall be similar to that of the Bible Society. 
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Errata in the last Number. 


Page 204, line 4, dele “ near the mouth of the Tees.” 
—— 205, — 8, for 105635, 4 feet, read 1056333, 4 feet. 
— 233, — 8, from bottom, for Zivaro!l, read Rivarol. 

1, for NNVIIT. read XXIV. 

—— 237, — 16, from bottom, Istecol. for Lacy, read Sacy- 
—— 238, — 20, Ist col, for Oclmann, read Odmann. 


30, for AXVUL read XXV, 
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